

















Pebbles 


Tailor—That coat is too short for you. 
Youth—Well, it will be long enough be- 
fore I get another one.—Octopus. 


Dora—Helen says her face is her fortune. 
Cora—Then she needn’t worry about 
paying any income tax.—Sun Dial. 


Teacher—Hawkins, what is a synonym? 

Hawkins—Please, sir, it’s a word you 
use in place of another when you cannot 
spell the other one—Boys’ Life. 


A story is told of a Scotchman who pro- 
posed sending a sweater to his brother. He 
was informed that the shipping charges 
depended on weight. Whereupon he cut the 
buttons off and put them in one of the 
pockets.—Art in Buttons. 


If you are expecting that this is verse, 
We’re sorry to say you’re mistaken 
There isn’t a rhyme in the whole bloomin’ 
thing; 
We printed it this way to fool you. 
—Puppet. 


A judge asked a woman her age. 

“Thirty,” she replied. 

“You’ve given that age in this court for 
the last three years.” 

“Yes. I’m not one of those who says one 
thing today and another thing tomorrow.” 
—Esxchange. 


At the grave of the departed the old 
darky pastor stood, hat in hand. Looking 
into the abyss he delivered himself of the 
funeral oration. 

“Samuel Johnson,” he said sorrowfully, 
“you is gone. An’ we hopes you is gone 
where we ’specks you ain’t.”—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


The train drew up with a mighty crash 
and shock between stations. “Is it an acci- 
dent?” inquired a worried-looking individ- 
ual of the conductor. 

“Some one pulled the bell cord!” shouted 
the conductor. “The express knocked our 
last car off the track! Take us four hours 
before the track is clear!” 

“Great Scott! Four hours! Why, man, 
I am to be married today!” groaned the 
passenger. 

The conductor, a bigoted bachelor, raised 
his eyebrows suspiciously. 

“Look here!” he demanded. “I suppose 
you ain’t the chap that pulled the cord?”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


He was rather nervous about calling 
upon her. After all, she seemed rather re- 
luctant to give him her address after their 
short flirtation. However, he came around. 
His timid knock at the door brought forth 
a rosy cheeked servant girl. Handing her 
a bright half-dollar, his visiting card went 
immediately upstairs. 

Presently the maid returned and re- 
marked, “Will you step upstairs, Mr. Whitt- 
acre?’ He started violently. His name 
was Henry de Peyster-Knapp. Had he a 
rival? 

Depositing another half-dollar with the 
maid, he asked, ““What-er-made you call me 
Mr. Whittacre?” 

“Why—why, that’s your name, isn’t it? 
—when I gave your card to Miss Ethelyn, 
she read it and said, ‘G. Whittacre! Show 
him up, Sally!’”—New York Globe. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Watt Mason—I think it wise to train 
our domes to think of pleasant things. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE—Eighty per cent of 
all human energy is born in girl babies. 


Remy De GourmMont—There is nothing 
more perverted than the sense of smell. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Jr—The Navy 
should not be made up of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroys.” 


CONGRESSWOMAN ALICE ROBERTSON— 
Since I came to Washington, I am getting 
right young and frivolous. 


WaRREN G. Harpinc—I want America 
to be reconstructed thru the religious re- 
vival that was apparent in the early days 
of the Republic. 


Kine ALBERT OF BELGIUM—I believe 
that in about fifty years America will be 
the first country in the world in the realm 
of art and literature. 


HERBERT Hoover—Unless we can look 
forward to some drop in railroad rates we 
shall rewrite the whole industrial geog- 
raphy of the United States. 


FRANKLIN P, ADAMS—If we should be 
chosen head of the Department of Welfare 
our first act would be to abolish the spongy 
whipped-cream atrocity vended to the pub- 
lic as strawberry short cake. 


DorotHy Drx—There are just as many 
husbands starving for a little real love as 
there are wives. The only difference is 
that men are ashamed to admit it, while 
women howl aloud their wants. 


SENATOR REED—If you should put the 
Saviour of mankind and the twelve Apostles 
in a sanctum, and run the Republican ban- 
ner up over it, no matter who put the ban- 
ner up, the Senator from Mississippi would 
probably denounce them. 


Opening Nights 
T'wo Little Girls in Blue—a musical play 
with some tuneful music, some pretty 
dancing, and a not altogether original plot 
built on the striking resemblance of the 
two heroines. (George M. Cohan Theater.) 


Princess Virtue—a typical “summer 
show” raised above the average by the fact 
that the star, Tessa Kosta, can really sing. 
Its comedy qualifications are rather less 
apparent, tho Hugh Cameron does all that 
one man can! (Central Theater.) 


The Servant in the House is unfortu- 
nately far below the Shakespearian level set 
by Walter Hampden and his company in 
repertoire. Neither does it redound to the 
credit of the author, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, to have his play mouthed noisily 
after the manner of an elocution school. 
(Broadhurst Theater.) 


Walter Hampden as Petruchio and Mary 
Hall as Katharine rattle in lively fashion 
thru The Taming of the Shrew, not missing 
many chances to get all the possible fun 
which the piece affords. The rest of the 
cast provided adequate support, and the 
simple dignity of the stage setting de- 
serves a word of special commendation. 
(Broadhurst Theater.) 
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Towering back of the Mimeo- 
eraphisalongrecordof honorable 


and important accomplishment in business and edu- 
cational institutions throughout the world. In old 
Yale, and in the newest industries of the east and 
west, it is working remarkable economies of both time 





and money. An hourly grist of five thousand neat and 
exact duplicates of any typewritten sheet, makes its total 
delivery forty or more thousand a day. And this work is 





done at negligible cost, privately, far quicker than by any 
other means. No annoying delays in making ready. No 
type to set. No expensive skill necessary. The speedy and 
inexpensive way of reproducing letters, forms, bulletins, draw- 
ings, charts, etc.! For thirty years the Mimeograph has led in 
its field, but today it is a greater device thanever before. Ask for 
booklet “E-5.” A.B.Dick Company, Chicago—and NewYork. 
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Can Freight Rates Come Down? 


In the Answer to This Question Is the Keynote of America’s Industrial Future 


By Richard Boeckel 


ing slump in every branch of the railroad business 

. except one. The business of carrying com- 

muters to and from the great cities continues good, if not 
very profitable. 

Suppose the railroads serving these cities should seek to 
meet their present desperate need of additional revenues 
by increasing commutation rates 500 per cent. 

The club car commuter could bear the increase, perhaps, 
with or without grinning, but for the man in the coach 
(the vast majority whose salaries are stretched to the 
limit of elasticity to cover family budgets) it would be a 
matter of the greatest concern. 

Failing to get an increase in pay, the coach commuter 
would be compelled to face the necessity of moving his 
family into a flat. All but the fashionable suburbs would 
be rapidly depopulated, and railroad revenues would 
dwindle to the vanishing point. 

Such havoc as would be wrought in the suburbs and 
with railroad revenues by this suggested 500 per cent in- 
crease is already being played in eastern industrial cen- 
ters—and with railroad earnings—by the 75 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates. 

Raise import duties above a certain level and the tariff 
acts as an embargo, shutting out all goods that can be pro- 
duced within the tariff wall, and thus affording complete 
protection to domestic manufacturers from foreign com- 
petition. 

Raise freight rates above a certain level and small 
manufacturers, supplying restricted areas at small costs 
for transportation, are afforded complete protection from 
the competition of large producers at distant points. If 
there are no manufacturing plants in districts where there 
is a demand, “infant industries” will spring up (as under 


D URING the last five months there has been an alarm- 


‘ 


the tariff. It is difficult to foretell the rate level at which 
this process will set in, but proof is soon forthcoming when 
the level has been passed. There is abundant evidence in the 
railroad figures on earnings (there were no earnings dur- 
ing January) that the present rates are more than the 
traffic will bear. 

And the proof is beginning to come in that industry is 
decentralizing as a result. 

Some manufacturing plants, similarly circumstanced, 
will do what the commuter did. They will move nearer 
their markets to eliminate heavy transportation charges. 
Other enterprizes will split up their plants and distribute 
them in various districts. Still others will wait—and see 
their business divided up among small competitors. 

Take the case of Grand Rapids. It used to have a prac- 
tical monopoly of the furniture business of the United 
States while freight rates were low, but now is finding the 
greatest difficulty in competing with the host of new fac- 
tories springing up on the Pacific coast. 

When the number of long hauls is cut down the number 
of short hauls is increased. All profits in the freight 
service in the past have been made on the long haul, the 
short haul, in many instances, being made at a loss. 

Of all the railroads in the country, those in New England 
are in the worst condition—for the simple reason that they 
are compelled by the density of population to do a dispro- 
portionate amount of short hauling. These roads put their 
problem before a recent conference of New England Gov- 
ernors, and suggested that the only way out was an addi- 
tional increase in rates of 10 per cent. 

Immediately there was a conference of textile manufac- 
turers. They pointed out to the railroads that many cotton 
mills were already going to the South, to eliminate the cost 
of transporting their cotton, and that new woolen mills 
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were being started near the sheep-raising country in the 
West, with which New England manufacturers could not 
compete in western markets. 

Later the shoe manufacturers got together. They told 
the railroads that if rates were further increased—indeed, 
if they were not reduced—they would be compelled to move 
their plants to other neighborhoods. 


N industries requiring heavy capitalization, new plants 

cannot be established as readily as in the shoe, furniture 
or clothing industries, for instance. But new plants will be 
built at new locations, nevertheless, no matter how great 
the difficulties. 

The steel mills of Pennsylvania have taken to shipping 
their steel for western markets by rail to Philadelphia, 
thence by water to San Francisco via the Panama Canal, 
and reshipping eastward to points of consumption by rail. 

They have found they can save from ten days to two 
weeks in transit by this method. This statement seems in- 
credible, until it is remembered that a freight car travels 
only twenty-six miles a day on an average. 

The citrus fruit growers of California are doing the 
same thing, the other way around. Their consignments for 
eastern markets’ are concentrated at San Pedro, put in the 
holds of refrigerated ships and sent to New York by water, 
to be distributed westward from there by rail. Thus the 
railroads lose one long haul both on steel and citrus fruit, 
and get two unprofitable short hauls in exchange. 

Oranges, lemons and grape fruit cannot be grown in the 
neighborhood of Boston, Philadelphia or New York and 
there is, therefore, no prospect of decentralization here. 

But for the steel industry it can be only a temporary ex- 
pedient, since steel can be produced in the West. 

Within trucking distance of Los Angeles there are three 
great mountains of iron ore. If it is true, as recent Gov- 
ernment reports have stated, that the abundant coal of the 
Alaskan fields can be used for coking, then it is only a 
matter of time, a very short time, perhaps, until Los An- 
geles becomes the steel producing center for much of the 
western country, and the steel in- 
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and regulate service as they willed, they held the power 
of life and death over western communities and western 
industries. 

It took a long while to convince Congress that the rail- 
roads were hampering rather than promoting the devel- 
opment of the western country, but ultimately laws were 
enacted seeking to prevent discriminations. The railroads 
were prohibited from charging more for a short than for a 
long haul, and from granting rebates to favored industries. 
It was not until 1910, however, that their rates came under 
really effective Federal regulation. 

Iowa started the movement for regulation of the rail- 
roads in 1870, when it asserted and exercized the power to 
fix state rates and standards of service. The result is that 
Iowa is today the most evenly developed state in the Union. 
It has many small towns, but no large cities. 

Discriminations in rates, in favor of the large industrial 
centers, still continue in the form of “differentials” which 
give centers of large production lower rates than the rest 
of the country. 

The influence toward decentralization would have ex- 
erted itself when the 25 per cent increase in rates of June, 
1918, came into force had it not been for the war. All in- 
dustries were earning large profits. Prices were high. The 
people were able to pay them with the inflated currency 
and the Government had to pay them on its war orders. 
Increased profits outweighed the increased cost of trans- 
portation—and industry did not feel it. 

When the increased rates began to be reflected in retail 
prices, however, just at the time the process of deflation 
began to bear down most heavily, the people stopped buying. 
There was a “buyers’ strike” and business slumped. 

For a time no one seemed to know just what had hap- 
pened, except Mr. McAdoo, perhaps, who seems to have an 
instinct about such things. 

Slowly the process of industrial decentralization is going 
on; slowly business is picking up. While war profits hold 
out, some industries can continue to mark time in the ex- 
pectation that freight rates will soon come down, but when 

war profits are exhausted, as 





dustry is thus decentralized. 

High freight rates are not the 
only influence working to make 
decentralization compulsory. But 
they are, however, the compelling 
influence. 

From the time the first rail- 
roads were built until 1916 the 
general level of freight rates 
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they are rapidly being exhausted 


dividends, these industries will 
have decentralization thrust upon 
them. ... 

Can freight rates come down? 
That is the controlling question. 
Can they come down quickly 








came steadily downward. Eastern 
manufacturers could ship their 
goods to western territory so 
cheaply that the establishment of 
competing plants near the west- 
ern markets was discouraged. 
The railroads have had a selfish 
interest in seeing that industry 
was centralized as far as possible 
from western sources and west- 
ern markets. Every new industry 
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enough to bring the decentraliza- 
tion movement to check? 

The increase over pre-war 
rates is variously figured at from 
70 to 85 per cent. Only 35 per 
cent—less than half of this in- 
crease—has come since the rail- 
roads were returned to private 
control. Before this increase was 
granted the Government lost 
money in its operation of the 
roads, in spite of the fact that.the 











established in the West deprived 
them of profitable long hauls. 

Not satisfied with the natural 
tendency toward centralization in the East, they took arti- 
ficial means to stimulate it. Rates were so adjusted that 
it cost a western manufacturer more to ship his goods to 
markets near at hand than for an eastern manufacturer to 
ship to the same market. 

By similar methods the railroads discouraged the de- 
velopment of distributing centers in the West, since every 
such center tended to cut down the number of long hauls. 
Unhampered in the exercize of the right to make rates 


Thomas in Detroit News 


Low bridge 


roads had all the traffic they 
could carry. After the increase 
business improved, until in Octo- 
ber the railroads did more business than ever before in 
their history. In spite of tremendous business, the rail- 
roads earned only 4.7 per cent under the new rates during: 
the month of October. 


How then can railroad rates come down? 

Possibly they can be reduced somewhat by cutting the 
pay of railroad labor. But some six months of argument 
before the Railroad Labor Board will be necessary before 
general reductions in wages can be [Continued on page 548° 
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Patches of Peace 
' By Edward A. Steiner 








This is the second of a series of articles, written exclusively for The Independent, in which Dr. 


Steiner gives us the benefit of a special trip which he is making at the request of the American Friends 
Service Committee of Philadelphia, to visit their relief stations in France, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, Poland and Russia. The first article, “The Story of the Steerage,” appeared in the 


issue of May 14. 


Dr. Steiner, a recognized authority and specialist in immigrant problems, knows whereof he speaks 
in other matters involving racial characters, customs and differences. He was born in Austria, and edu- 
cated in Germany. He emigrated to America in his early twenties, and worked a hard way up through 
mine and mill and factory. A Jew, he was converted to Christianity, was pastor of Congregational 
churches, and for some years past has occupied the Chair of Applied Christianity in Grinnell College, 
lowa, during which period he has alternated teaching with writing and lecturing. 








and the shores of France, rising out of the mist of 

a raw March day, have attained it. The eye 
searches in vain for some dent or bruise or ugly mark left 
by the teeth of the war dogs. 

The straight lines of the breakwater of Cherbourg, the 
polite French police officers—giving us the first taste of 
passport troubles—are as of old. A thousand passengers, 
we were loaded into a fragile looking boat, our hand-lug- 
gage thrown down pell-mell, and the struggling mass 
entangled and disentangled itself in the attempt to find its 
own belongings. Followed the hurried examination, came 
the race for a place on the train, the same old unhurried 
journey to Paris, and the arrival at the most inconvenient 
hour of three o’clock in the morning. 

Paris, too, seems the same—if anything more brilliant 
and enchanting. Crossing the crowded boulevards safely is 
still accomplished by the grace of God, and not by the 
efficiency of the police. The cafés are in possession of the 
same happy man hunters, whose number has increased 
beyond computation, and whose smile and grace are still 
inimitable—tho their vices are now practised all over the 
civilized world. 

Besides the increase of cocottes, banks have multiplied 
until every other door in the center of the city leads to a 
Temple of Finance. Sex and money hold the center of the 
stage, making life feverish and anxious and leading to all 
sorts of bankruptcies. The tears of war seem to have been 
wiped away, tho young war widows still wear their weeds. 

However, the depth of a nation’s anguish is poignantly 
felt in passing under the Are de Triomphe, that center of 
wonderful vistas, avenues and history. Here is the grave 
of an unknown soldier. The French have done wisely not 
to bury him in a Cathedral as the English have, or in a 
National Cemetery far from the currents of life, as Amer- 
ica contemplates; but right at the meeting point of a 
million hurrying feet. “Ici Repose un Soldat Francais mort 
pour La Patrie, 1914-1918.” Every foot is arrested, every 
head is bowed, there is a quivering of lips, the shedding of 
tears, and one realizes in an instant the cost and the 
preciousness of “La Patrie.”’ 

Paris is anxious, however, and underneath the undis- 
turbed wave of pleasure there is still brooding of the 
unknown tomorrow. Northern France is in ruins, the Ger- 
mans have rejected the demand of the Allies for reparation, 
money is still the product of the printing press with no 
backing of precious metals, and Bolshevism is casting its 
lurid shadows. 

The Avenue Victoria is a quiet street, very respectable, 
as behooves an avenue named after the English Queen. 
On the second floor of a third rate hotel a small group of 
silent, solemn people gathered at 10:15 on a recent Sun- 
day. 

It is the Embassy of the English Quakers, from which, 


ON esti i is a poorly made but expressive word, 


during the war, emissaries of good will and practical help- 
fulness went into all parts of the war zone. They are called 
by the French “L’Amis,” and they alone have left a good 
taste in the mouth of the French, who have had so much 
help, efficiency and advice crammed down their throats by 
all sorts of alphabetical and symbolical agencies. 

The Friends were gathering for their “first day” meeting. 

Most of them were English, as evidenced by their heavy 
boots, solemn demeanor, their unemotional features, and 
unmistakably English voices. A few of them were French, 
not proselytes of war time; for the Friends have made no 
propaganda and asked neither souls nor statistics as a 
reward for their labor. The French men and women at the 
meeting had for a long time waited for the inner voice and 
the leading of God, and had discovered, in the Quakers, 
kindred spirits. 

The work done by the Friends in France could, of course, 
be reduced to figures; and one could tell how many houses 
they have built in the devastated regions, and how many 
abandoned children they have mothered in the Ponponiére 
in Chalons, how many expectant mothers they have shel- 
tered, and how many children were born in their Maison 
Maternelle; but the spirit in which they have done their 
work and the atmosphere of good will they are leaving 
behind them, are immeasurable and incalculable, and some 
of that unaccountable quality and quantity was felt in their 
meeting. 

The room in which they met was simple and homely; an 
office, library, sitting room and meeting place combined. 
The meeting began with rigorous silence. They were waiting 
for God to speak through them. 

The eye of the uninitiated wandered from face to face, 
heavy-featured most of them, showing both struggle and 
victory. Careless of modes they were. The hats of the 
women unspeakably out of tune with up-to-the-minute 
Paris. The skirts shockingly low and the waists high, 
reversing the world order. 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed; the inner voice was still 
unmoved by the spirit, and the onlooker became restless. 
At the more formal meeting to which he is accustomed, the 
minister would have been a third of the way thru the order 
of service. At last a voice was heard: low, sweet, melodi- 
ous. A man began speaking in French. 

If Jesus could have had his choice in speaking a modern 
tongue’ he would have spoken in that language, not a harsh 
note in it. The Sermon on the Mount ought always to be 
read in French.’ That man echoed its spirit, and for a 
moment it seemed as if the voice were coming from some 
far-away source. It was not preaching, it was a revealing, 
and tho my understanding of French is poor, I was carried 
along upon the stream of peace which was poured out from 
the heart of that man. Only the voice of God within him 
could make a Frenchman at this time speak as he spoke. 

The whole world is confused and stricken with paralysis. and 
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it needs guidance and healing. Guidance toward peace, and heal- 
ing from hate. : 

The nations have been drunk with power and blinded by 
greed; they deserved the punishment meted out to them, and 
now their only salvation is to turn to God. In the Catholic 
Cathedrals, in the formal Protestant Churches, in the Jewish 
Synagogues men need to turn to God; for God is everywhere, 
even as He is here. 

There was another long silence and then a rich, deep, 
heavy, almost masculine voice was heard. An English 
woman was speaking in her own tongue, and she too spoke 
as the Spirit moved her. 


The apostle Paul did not know, when he gave the formula of 
unity, “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism,” that Christendom 
would be divided into countless sects, that Church members of 


diverse creeds would hate one another. He did not know that 
after two thousand years these breaches would remain unhealed, 
that new ones would arise, that nations would commit suicide 
because of mutual hate, that races and classes would cleave 
society into hundreds of fragments. 

She pled for mutual understanding, forbearance and 
patience. It was hers to gather the scattered, abandoned 
children, children of many race mixtures, branded by the 
curse of war; mothers repudiating them, because mater- 
nity had been thrust upon them; but in all of them she had 
found the common need of and the common response to 
love. 

Some day it is all coming true. We do not as yet understand 
the law which underlies the movements of the human race, the 
pressure of history; even as we do not understand the law of 


gravitation. We seem farthest from unity now, we may be nearer 
than we think. 


Then a woman, her face framed in widow’s weeds, bowed 
her head and began to pray. Her husband had been killed 
at Verdun, and such a prayer as hers must not be reported. 

The Quakers’ confidence and peace are the result of their 
work in France when France was bleeding, and now, when 
the wound is healing. 


' did not want to visit the war zone, yet I had to pass 

thru it. The Gare du Nord is normal, soldiers still crowd 

the cars; the blue-grey of their uniforms is now spick and 
span, and their young faces have lost anxiety. 

The environs of Paris have remained unscathed, the 
young Spring has budded the trees, there are timid blos- 
soms. Here and there men and women were breaking the 
expectant earth. New roofs and walls, the scars of war, 
increased in frequency, then suddenly we saw a dcsolated 
village. Black, broken, empty walls, church towers like 
decayed teeth in the shrunken gums of the aged. Then a 
town in ruins, a chateau devastated, a name to thrill one 
—Chateau Thierry! 

The edge of the German push, at which the Yankees 
stood, and the miracle of the Stars and Stripes was per- 
formed. Something gripped my throat, my cheek felt the 
scalding tears, and the cloud of war hung over me again. 
Other names we passed, which three years ago were not 
merely railroad stations, but marked the recession or the 
advance of civilization. Then the immortal Marne, and I 
am in Chalons. 

The driver of the cab did not understand my French; 
but “L’Amis” caught fire in his slow brain, and he began 
to drive me thru the long, ugly streets of his provincial 
city, over the rough, cobblestone pavement—then thru an 
unfinished arch. He told me that it was built in honor of 
Marie Antoinette when she came from Austria to marry 
a French king and that thru it she passed again in her 
unsuccessful flight. 

“You drove her, of course,” I said—congratulating my- 
self on my wit. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” he replied, looking at me reproachfully; 
“every devil of an American passenger has tried the same 
joke on me.” 

At the northern edge of the city, behind the grim walls 
of the poorhouse, I heard the voices of children, pathetic 
voices, crying mostly. Out there they were wrapped in grey 
blankets, catching the sunshine which makes their pale, 
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pinched faces look ghost-like. There were nurses in Quaker 
grey. One of them, an English girl, took my card. I was 
expected, and the directress, Mademoiselle Merle, would be 
down in a minute, she said. 

In those few, drear rooms, the great work of saving the 
children of that region is being done. Thru the window I 
saw a familiar sight—clapboard houses, built “a l’Ameri- 
caine” by the Quakers. They withstood the bombardment, 
while the heavier walls and roofs succumbed. 

Mademoiselle Merle came. She has a finely cut, French 
face, Huguenot, staunch. It might be austere, were it not 
for the love and light within. She told her story, simply 
and with dramatic directness. The numerous evacuations, 
the nights in the champagne cellars (not cabarets for 
drinking, but cellars where wine was stored, not consumed). 
The harvest of homeless, parentless, abandoned children, 
the coming of the expectant mothers, the difficulties of 
organizing the work, and the final triumph. Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews forming a committee. And best of 
all, the building of a modern Maternity Hospital, the first 
of its kind in France, founded and endowed by English and 
American Quakers. 

I wanted to see the children, and much as I love children 
I wish I had not seen them. Abandoned children, many of 
them forced into life by the brutality of war. No pretence 
even of love, all anguish, pain and hate, and they show it. 

One picture is enough: A small bundle of humanity, a 
broad Mongolian skull, black, coarse hair, straight French 
eyes with a trace of the Mongolian fold on the eyelid. The 
mother is a sixteen-year-old girl, forced by two Anamese 
soldiers. 

Children are nursed back to health; there are some with 
rickets, others are imbeciles, and worse, some are poisoned 
by syphilis. Why are they permitted to live? 

Upstairs is the Maternity ward. If this is the best in 
France, what must be the worst? Bed upon bed, and the 
cradles touching each other. Mothers are compelled to 
nurse their babies, so that they may learn to love them. 
After two weeks some of them do. Others gladly abandon 
them to the Ponponiére. The state needs population, espe- 
cially boys, and it asks but few questions as to the where- 
fore or the why. 

My tour of inspection was followed by tea, English tea; 
and there were English, American and French nurses. So 
this institution is to remain one of true internationalism, 
perpetuated by the love of humanity. 

American girls who want to serve six months or a year 
may apply. The wages? Laughter and tears, hard work and 
some play; the gratitude of mothers who love the American 
girls, an opportunity to learn French, and, when the new 
hospital is built, a clean, pleasant, modern room, hot and 
cold water and bath. Those who are there now suffer pri- 
vations; yet feel, as a reward, the blessings of the Beati- 
tudes. 

The new hospital is at the other end of the town, and 
Mademoiselle Merle accompanied me to it. It was a long, 
long walk from the poorest part of the city to the best, and 
was somewhat of a triumphal procession; for mothers and 
babies greeted Mademoiselle Merle, smiled at her, and 
would have kissed her hand had she permitted them. I was 
introduced to a number of children, two and three years 
old, the future citizens of France, with the blood of all the 
races, some of it American, white and black. 

In the midst of a garden is the old house which is to re- 
main as a home for the workers, and behind it rise the 
walls of the hospital. 

A young Quaker, twenty-two years of age, not yet out of 
Haverford College, supervises its erection. He has an old 
head, however, a keen business. sense—what Quaker has 
not?—and he is loved and respected—tho he has fought 
many a battle with Monsieur the Architect, who wears a long 
beard which he reveres, and Monsieur the Contractor, who 
is as void of sentiment as a turnip. [Continued on page 550 
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A Marquis wheat field, near High River, Alberta. 


Golden 


This seed can produce eighty bushels to the acre 


Fields 


And the Handful of Wheat That Was the Beginning of Northwestern Canada’s Wealth 


By Agnes C. Laut 
Author of ‘Pathfinders of the West’’ 





ITY denizens are prone to think of the ' ume 
+ wheat farmer as a worker, who plows | |= “| 

the eager soil, seeds it and harvests ; 
his crops—and that is all there is to it; for ae 
the world must have wheat—four billion . 
bushels a year—and there must always be 
a certain market for it. The farmer is pic- 
tured as the independent fellow—care-free 
of such variable factors as laboratory tests, 
competition and the industrial unrest that 
convulses the factory world. 

No conception could be farther from the 
truth. 

The wheat farmer is subjected to all the 
highly complex uncertainties of laboratory 
tests—which nearly drove steel and oil men 
out of their mind during the war. He is also 
subject to all the exactions of high pay and 
short day, which almost bankrupted the rail- 
roads and tied up great fleets of our mer- 
chant marine; and he doesn’t fall back on 
the public treasury to pay the resulting 
deficits, either. But he is also subject to fac- 
tors over which human agency has no con- 








snsiiitahiidaatonian } Laboratories have been working on the 


problem of crossbreeding wheats to force 
early ripening ever since the monk—Men- 
=| del—gave to the world his results on sweet 
. pease; and the final triumph of a $600,000,- 
000 crop in 1918 from a single head of wheat 
produced in 1904 is as great an achievement 
as any Bessemer steel process, or radium 
discovery recorded ky science. 

All the world knows the adventurous 
story of Red Fife. A Scotchman was watch- 
ing a cargo of wheat from Dantzic unload 
in 1876, from a Russian port. This cargo 
has been variously ascribed to Ladoga, or 
some other Russian field. The Scotchman 
caught up a handful of wheat and put it in 
his cap. 

This he sent out in an envelope to a friend 
of his in the back townships of Ontario 
near Peterborough. 

Not knowing whether the wheat was 
spring or fall, David Fyfe, the friend, 
planted it in spring. Only a few strands 
stooled out in wheat heads and they would 








trol, wind and weather, late frosts in spring, 
early frosts in autumn, and hot mid-sum- 
mer winds, which shatter the wheat from the finest fields 
ever planted. 

He has to race to get his crop in, in spring, in time to 
benefit from the moisture yet in the soil. Then he sweats 
blood and prays to the gods of cereals for fair skies to 
hasten growth. Then he has to race the early frosts to 
get the grain cut, and race fall rains to get the wheat 
threshed and in the elevators before the weather breaks; 
for on the great grain fields of the West no granary could 
be built big enough to roof the floods of golden wheat. 

And these conditions are peculiarly pressing im the 
Canadian and American Northwest, where in the short 
summer season, early August frosts are apt to catch the 
golden fields just when the wheat kernel is in the soft milky 
head, when a touch of frost will wrinkle the skin and 
darken the flour, and a heavy frost may turn fields yellow 
as gold black and dead as a frozen dahlia. 


A close-up of a full crop 


have been eaten if his wife had not “shooed” 
off the cow and the pigs and carefully kept 
the heads till the next spring. All the splendid Red Fife 
crops, that have made American wheat fields famous, 
sprang from this simple keginning. 

But the trouble was that in the Northwest both 
Canadian and American, Red Fife didn’t ripen fast enough 
to escape a freak early frost; and farmers sometimes 
wakened to find a field, which had been worth $25,000 the 
night before, not worth anything but to be burned in the 
morning. That happened perhaps only once in seven years; 
but it was a heart breaking seventh year; and the scien- 
tists began secret experiments to get a wheat with the 
plump whiteness of the Red Fife berry, which would ripen 
ten to fifteen days earlier. 

Dozens of varieties were crossed and criss-crossed—the 
pollen of one variety applied to the stamens of another, 
Durums and Nicaragua wheats applied to Fife, and even 
soft Pacific Coast varieties. It was [Continued on page 547 
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| , ) HETHER the United States enters the existing 
League of Nations in a. modified form, or suc- 
ceeds in inducing other nations to unite with us 
in some other association, as President Harding has pro- 
posed, or endeavors to go it alone, along the road of abso- 
lute independence, as some demand—it is proper for this 
nation to maintain an adequate armed force on land and 
sea, in order to provide properly for national security as 
well as for international justice. 

It has been proved that an adequate army can be quickly 
improvised, but it was also proved that we could not have 
put our army into action at the proper time and place if 
the British Navy had not been at our service. We cannot 
properly regard the British Navy as our permanent pro- 
tector at sea. Only dominions and colonies of Great Britain 
can do that. We rose above that status over a century ago, 
and our own power should be adequate to protect our 
rights and interests at home and abroad. A navy cannot 
be improvised as our Expeditionary Force was. The navy 
to be used today must have been designed, at least’ two 
years, preferably three years ago. Therefore we must pre- 
pare for conditions as they are reasonably expected to be. 

What is adequate armament for our country cannot be 
a matter of personal opinion or preference. It is as much a 
question of fact as the power necessary to take a train of 
ten coaches over the Blue Ridge Mountains or a ferryboat 
across the Hudson River. President Roosevelt declared 
during his second term that he thought one new battleship 
a year to replace one becoming obsolete would suffice to 
maintain an adequate navy for the United States. Not long 
afterwards he called upon Congress to appropriate for 
twice as many battleships as he had recently said were suf- 
ficient. Why this great and sudden change of opinion? 
Those who are interested can consult the records. Here I 
will say simply that he became acutely aware of a great 
danger that he had ignored before. 

Armament should be in proportion to known dangers 
and the available resources for the protection of the nation. 
Decrease the danger and you could and should decrease 
the armament provided for security. Ignore the dangers 
and you may pay for the folly many times the value of 
false economies practiced in carrying out a _ penurious 
policy as to armament. Provide armament adequate, in 
view of the actual dangers, and they may thus be averted 
without the use of force. But in case force becomes neces- 
sary, the arms are in reach, and you can win for the cause 
of right quickly, and at much less cost than if taken un- 
awares and compellcd to prepare after the danger has be- 
come an actual attack, instead of merely a menace. 


| do not know of a better way to present the question of 
national security and of international peace and justice 
in their relation to the rights of the people, and the interests 
of the nation, than by relating a few incidents connected 
with a substantial change of my own opinion on these sub- 
jects. I had assisted Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of 
the delegation from our Congress to the Twelfth Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference, in his efforts to have that con- 
ference declare itself in favor of a second conference of 
nations at The Hague, and to induce President Roosevelt to 
call such a conference. Having succeeded so signally in 
both these good endeavors, Mr. Bartholdt naturally began 
to consider what it would be well to propose on behalf of 
the American delegation at the next Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference, which would convene at Brussels, prior to the 
assembling of the second conference at The Hague, already 
called by President Roosevelt. He did me the honor to 
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confer with me on this subject, and later invited me to at- 
tend the Brussels conference of 1905 as secretary to the 
delegation from the United States Congress. : 

During that conference I told Mr. Bartholdt that I 
thought continued leadership in the movement for inter- 
national peace and justice required mastery of the ques- 
tion of national armament and international arbitration, in 
relation to national security and to international peace and 
justice. 

He replied that he did not have time to go thoroly into 
that subject as all his spare time was taken up in attend- 
ing the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences for international 
arbitration, and that in Congress he devoted himself to the 
work of the committees for which he was active and voted 
with the administration on military and naval matters. 
Not being burdened with such public duties, I began a 
careful study of the armament question in its relation to 
national security and to international peace and justice. 


HIS was in 1905. I was at The Hague during the latter 

half of 1907, while the second Conference, called by 
President Roosevelt, was in session, and watched its pro- 
ceedings carefully. Shortly after its adjournment I was 
passing thru Washington when the members of Congress 
were making up their minds as to the proper answer of 
Congress to President Roosevelt’s request for twice as many 
battleships as he had recently thought were sufficient. 
Mr. Bartholdt, discussing this subject with me, said that 
he could not conscientiously follow this lead of President 
Roosevelt. I declared myself, however, as favoring the 
President’s proposal in particular and adequate armament 
in general. Mr. Bartholdt asked, “What is adequate arma- 
ment?” 

Soon afterwards I proposed to the North Carolina Peace 
Society at its meeting at Wilmington, the following pro- 
gram as an answer to that question: 

Adequate armament and effective arbitration are cor- 
relative agencies for national security and for interna- 
tional peace and justice. 

Adequate armament necessitates an unquestionably su- 
perior naval power in the waters adjacent to our possessions 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Effective arbitration necessitates agreements between 
our country and all other governments by which the con- 
tracting powers agree to respect each other’s territory and 
sovereignty in said territory, and to arbitrate all other 
questions. 

This program was approved by the North Carolina Peace 
Society and ty the Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. A newspaper clipping containing an account of 
these actions was called to the attention of President 
Roosevelt. He invited me to come to see him at the White 
House. I requested that he receive a delegation from the 
North Carolina Society, which he consented to do. The 
delegation was presented to the President by Hon. Lee S. 
Overman, one of the Senators from North Carolina. What 
I intended to say, as spokesman for the delegation, in ex- 
planation of the above program, was sent to President 
Roosevelt in advance. His response was deliberately made, 
therefore, and this is what he said: 

I am glad to learn that the North Carolina Peace Society has 
declared itself in favor of adequate armament as well as effective 
arbitration. There is no inconsistency in advocating both of these 
things at the present time; on the contrary, those who have the 
public welfare at heart fail in the performance of a part of their 
duty if they neglect to labor for both. Effectual arbitration 
should be desired by every far-sighted citizen ; while under present 


conditions, not to provide adequate armament would be inexcus- 
able on the part of those charged with the responsibility of pre- 
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serving the rights of our people. The North Carolina Peace 
Society is to be congratulated on its position, and should be sup- 
ported by all good citizens in this effort for the general welfare; 
and great credit is due to the State of North Carolina for this 
action. The entire nation and the cause of peace and justice 
thruout the world, benefit by this new departure in promoting the 
general peace movement. The approaching Congress will certainly 
concentrate the thought of our people upon the fact that adequate 
armament necessitates an unquestionably superior naval power 
in the waters adjacent to our possessions; and that effective 
arbitration necessitates agreements between all the powers to re- 
spect each other’s territory and sovereignty in said territory, and 
to arbitrate all other questions. The acceptance of these facts as 
axiomatic must speed the day when our country will be so 
armed as to minimize the chance of wars that are invited by 
national weakness; while the establishment of an effective system 
of international arbitration will greatly diminish the chances of 
conflict among nations of approximately equal strength. The 
growth of the acceptance of the principle of international arbi- 
tration is necessarily slow; we should do all we can to hasten 
it; but as the world is at present, it is well to remember that 
the acceptance of this principle in any measure whatever depends 
exclusively upon the effective support it receives from the half 
dozen powers-of great warlike strength. As things actually are 
at the present day, we are helpless to further the cause of peace 
and of effective international arbitration, unless to just and 
peaceable intentions we add a stout heart and a strong arm—and 
this means military and naval preparedness to a far greater 
degree than is at present the case. 

With this purpose in view I am now negotiating arbitration 
treaties with the various nations of the world; and the Senate 
is ratifying them. I most earnestly hope that at the same time, 
as an even more important step towards peace, the present 
Congress will provide for four battleships and a sufficient num- 
ber of colliers, and for the thoro fortification of Hawaii and 
Guatanamo. 

I desire to thank you for this opportunity to support a genuine 
peace society in its efforts for international arbitration; for peace 
societies merely jeopardize the national welfare, and are pro- 
foundly hostile to American national life, if they obstruct the 
Government in providing ample military and naval power to 
meet conditions in the actual world of today. 


A national society was then formed to popularize this 
program. President Roosevelt was elected first honorary 
president of that society. When notified of his election, 
and of my desire to withdraw from its presidency in favor 
of Senator James B. McCreary of Kentucky, this is what 
the President said: 


The White House, 
Washington, May 30, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Davis: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 30th inst., enclosing 
notice of my election as first honorary president of the Peace 
League, and gladly accept, for°I most emphatically believe that 
the whole American people should subscribe to what you call your 
“Practical Program for Peace”; that is, to the doctrine that we 
should provide adequate armament to protect us against all 
aggression, and at the same time strive for the effective arbitra- 
tion of any and all disputes that may arise between us and for- 
eign powers where it is possible to submit to arbitration. In 
other words, I cordially sympathize with your announced purpose 
to secure present protection for the nation, and at the same time 
make as rapid progress as possible toward permanent world 
peace. As you well say, we should have an unquestionably superior 
power in our own possessions and in the waters ad acent thereto 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; and we should also do every- 
thing possible to secure agreements with all governments to 
respect each other’s territory and sovereignty and to arbitrate 
all other questions. 

I should be delighted to see Senator McCreary made president 
of the League if you do not feel you could continue in that office. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The world is deeply indebted to Theodore Roosevelt, first 
for his character and his devotion to the general welfare, 
but not least for the part he played in the winning of one 
war (Spanish-American), in the termination of another 
(Russo-Japanese), in the prevention of a third which 
seemed imminent, when the authorities of California ex- 
cluded Japanese children from the public schools of that 
state; for taking constructive steps to promote peace and 
justice by calling the second Hague Conference, by pro- 
posing to that Conference the establishment of a per- 
manent international Congress and Court of Justice, and 
by espousing this scientific program for national security 
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and for international peace and justice, near the end of 
his second term as President. 

By doing so he lifted the question of national armameat 
above the domain of personal opinion and preference into 
the realm of principle. It was not his part to carry the pro- 
gram into execution. That remains for others. He saw 
that it was right. He espoused it with characteristic clear- 
ness of vision and force of conviction. General recognition 
of its correctness and public sentiment in favor of it must 
precede its adoption and execution by the nation. 

There is not time or space here to go thoroly into this 
subject. But these questions seem in order. Does this pro- 
gram indicate the true relation between national security 
and international law and justice? Have we the treaties 
which President Roosevelt declared we should do every- 
thing possible to secure? Have we the naval armament 
which gives us an unquestionably superior power in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, adjacent to our territories 
and possessions? 

Granted that this program supplies a correct statement 
of the principle applicable to armament, it is a matter of 
expert knowledge as to what constitutes compliance with 
this principle. What is the power possessed by any other 
country which it could put against us in the waters adja- 
cent to our possessions? What power can we place in these 
waters as a protection to our rights and interests? Is this 
unquestionably superior to the power any nation can put 
against us in the Atlantic Ocean or in the Pacific Ocean? 
It is for those who are trustees of our national rights and 
interests to answer these questions, so as to properly safe- 
guard those rights, and so fulfil their duties as trustees for 
the nation and its people. 

This bit of our recent history is presented as an evidence 
of the correct relation of national armament to interna- 
tional peace and justice, supplying as it does what seems 
to be the principle applicable to the present situation or to 
any other which may result from the proposal to agree 
upon a limitation of armaments. What should be the basis 
of the proposed limitations? The principle of the foregoing 
program is applicable, whether there is an agreement as 
to the limits of armament, or whether there is competition 
in armament as heretofore. We have the resources to attain 
and maintain the naval armament which that principle 
calls for even tho Great Britain might resolve to maintain 
her present command of the seas. 

Under an international legal system for compelling re- 
spect for the decision of International Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, as we are now doing on the Isthmus of Panama, it 
would be our privilege,—shall I say duty?—to supply a 
power proportionate to our population and wealth. Shall we 
do less than that, as a guarantee of our own national rights 
and interests, in the absence of any adequate and trust- 
worthy system of international law and order? 


1903-1921 


fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. Germany must 
now sympathize with the plight of Venezuela when 
German warships were threatening blockade and invasion 
because the Venezuelans were slow in paying their debts. 


Small Scale Diplomacy 


E hope that Secretary Hughes in his admirable series 
of notes on such little matters as the Yap mandate 
and the Panama-Costa Rica controversy is only trying his 
hand out for some diplomacy in the grand style when we 
resume our share in the council of the Powers. He is an 
admirable painter of miniatures; but can he do mural 
paintings and public square statuary? The wealth of learn- 
ing and logic poured so freely into the long memoranda on 
little problems would be wasted on them unless considered 
as preparation for the great tasks of world settlement. 
At present-we are reminded of the lawyer who was dis- 
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tinguished for the care with which he prepared his brief 
for even the most trivial cases. One day his clerk asked 
how many law books he would take to court that morning. 
“Only four,” he said, “after all the dog in question cannot 
be worth more than ten dollars.” 


The Knox Resolution 


Seems such a relief to be at peace again, doesn’t it? Or 
haven’t you noticed any difference? 


Falling Wages 
T is a matter for regret that builders, mine owners and 
railroad companies have found it necessary to reduce 
wages, but fortunately in few instances have their em- 
ployees been forced down to the standard of living of 
Greek professors, ministers of the gospel and scientific ex- 
perts in the civil service. 


A “Close-Up” of Negro Education 
By Talcott Williams 


HEN I want a “close-up” of negro education in 

W\ the South and the nation, I go to Hampton Insti- 

tute. It has set the pace for half a century, tho 
it has never had much over a thousand students and has 
now about eight hundred in the year’s course, a reduction 
due to the war, with a steady increase pointing to twelve 
hundred students in two or three years. The plant is equal 
to this and the splendid opportunities of this school should 
be used to the limit. It is criminal to have any seat vacant. 
If you want to see it full, send your contribution to Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. Already $135,000 is con- 
tributed yearly in small sums to keep Hampton going, and 
this sum does the work only because every boy and girl, 
young man and woman in the institution, works to pay 
board and lodging. 

General S. C. Armstrong, its foundcr in 1868, came to 
his task fresh from the futile schools of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, which offered the elementary education of New 
England, after 250 years of liberty, to a race fresh from 
250 years of slavery. He saw, just as the great men saw 
who evangelized and civilized the northern barbarians of 
Europe from 1000 to 1500 years ago, that the mechanic 
arts must go hand in hand with knowledge. Unconsciously, 
General Armstrong created the closest parallel of a 
medizval monastery history has known. Hampton and its 
elder child, Tuskegee, twice the size of its mother, with 
their farms and their work shops, their schoolrooms and 
their religious atmosphere, their day from half-past five 
until their tired students drop asleep, too weary even to 
get into mischief, repeat the amazing miracles of Benedict 
and the Celtic monks of Ireland, of sites like Columba, 
Cluny and Fulda. “Prayer, work and reading,” these mo- 
nastic schools had, and the greatest of these was work. 

The great educational asset of Hampton and Tuskegee 
is that every hour of the student is accounted for and sub- 
ject to rule or a “regula,” as St. Benedict would have said. 
Think of your desultory day while you were being educated. 
Did you come out of high school, academy or college with 
the view of the passing hours, ground into you by a tireless 
and tiring schedule, that sixty minutes’ worth of every 
hour asleep or awake had to be used? Second, every stu 
dent at Hampton and Tuskegee has to learn some handi- 
work and the women the care of all that makes a home 
Third, the whole atmosphere is one of service, prayer and 
a far-off duty of making life count for the advance of a 
race. 

By 1888 the proof in character and teaching power and 
in the large northern contributions given Hampton had 
made “industrial” the watchword of secondary southern 
negro schools. As Hampton and Tuskegee graduates have 
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gone all over the South teaching, the leaven has spread 
thru all its states. Now in the fullness of time there come 
two Federal acts, the Smith-Lever for farm extension and 
demonstration teaching and the Smith-Hughes for voca- 
tional teaching, for which teachers of Hampton training 
are needed on a large scale, demanding as many teachers 
as Hampton, Tuskegee and all the industrial schools and 
colleges in the South can furnish. 

Negro illiteracy is the peril alike of the negro and the 
nation. One-third are illiterate. The college has been needed 
as much as the industrial school. For forty years and more 
I have known personally the graduates of Howard, Fiske, 
and Atlanta. I know no greater achievement than the work 
these and other colleges have done without endowment, 
equipment or adequate support. I know their shortcomings, 
and what fools some of their graduates have been; but I 
know too that the nation has had no more useful scholars 
than the thin, but courageous, resolute and self-sacrificing 
line of negro graduates, about 4000 in number, from north- 
ern and southern colleges, who have given the negro his 
clergymen, his lawyers, his doctors, his journalists and 
above all his teachers. I know them, their burdens, the 
scorn, the perils and the trials they face. Every American 
should be proud to share the citizenship of this advance 
guard of negro knowledge in the South. 

But I know also the great rural South. I knew it thirty 
years ago, when six to eight weeks in an open shed was all 
the schooling negroes had. As on a tide gauge, I have seen 
the level rise at Hampton. When I was first at the school 
thirty-six years ago, it could barely carry a handful of its 
students to the first year of a northern high school and 
most left with a trade and the grammar grades; but they 
had character and the Hampton spirit. Twenty-five years 
ago the students who came from all over the South to 
Hampton could be carried only to the second high school 
year. Now they go to the end of the high school. Taking 
southern conditions, a teacher or a trade-taught man or 
woman, farmer or mechanic, who has had the habits that 
come from measured hours, has lived, boy or girl, the 
soldier’s life of cleanliness, unvarying order, discipline, 
obedience and punctuality, and has gained a solid high 
school training, taught intensively, is sent forth as exactly 
the man or woman to raise southern rural standards. 
Many high school teachers will read these lines. Could you 
not do wonders with the ignorant, if you had them in small 
classes, each boy or girl with the bearing that comes from 
“setting up,” and an invariable daily bath, obedient, yearn- 
ing to learn, sometimes weary and vainly trying to keep 
awake because they are earning their keep, but eager and 
always working? 

Hampton now has four full high school years and two 
more after this for teachers. It has the years of agricul- 
tural work which the Morrill Act requires. Where the 
trade school once had in three years 1100 hours in class- 
work and 7000 manual practice, now in four years there are 
3500 hours of class work and 4000 of hand work. Harness 
and wagon have gone. The automobile and internal com- 
bustion engine have come. Do you know of any other school 
which a boy can enter with no money, work four years and 
be able to make not only road but shop repairs in a garage, 
with a good technical basis so that if he saves $2,000 to 
$2,500, when he is out five or ten years, this negro boy can, 
by that time, have a garage and machine shop for autos 
and one of the small factories now multiplying in the 
South? 

“In ten years more,” I wrote of Hampton in the Phila- 
delphia Press, in 1903, “this school will cover high school 
years. In twenty it will be technical. In thirty, I unhesitat- 
ingly predict, this vast plant will be the best secondary 
technical school of the South, turning out negro foremen, 
managers and overseers, the brains of the negro industrial 
South.” Two-thirds of the prophecy has come true. The 
other third will. At this stage of southern education, for 
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thirty years to come, a strong technical secondary institu- 
tion will be better than a weak scientific technical school. 
For these studies-the negro does well to go North. 


ALF the students of Hampton come from outside its 
two adjoining states, Virginia and North Carolina. 
This makes it more national than our great universities. 
From primary grade across the threshold of a teachers’ 
college work it has gone in half a century. It is a strong 
technical high school and is doing the work of the agricul- 
tural college already. 
It is a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the military 
training General Armstrong began now begins preparation 
for a commission. I love to see these negro boys wearing 


the officer’s cap. The cost of this work is high. Taking the 


practice school, the summer school and Hampton itself, 
the teaching trade and clerical force is one for each ten 
taught, the proportion of post-graduate work. The endow- 
ment is $3,000,000. Tuition is carried by scholarships. Half 
of those who apply are rejected, tho all that is asked is 
adequate training for the grammar grades as “prepara- 
tory” to the high school. In Hampton 37 per cent are 
preparatory, and in Tuskegee half. Nearly all the South 
has now for negroes an eight month rural public school, 
and all the states have six months. Texas has good high 
schools and all the states have city high schools. But the 
work is poor because the elementary work is ill-paid, and it 
is ill-paid because the South has little wealth to tax, and 
wealth is little because of ignorance, white and black—an 
evil circle. 

Taking these conditions, Hampton and Tuskegee, with 
their many imitators, doing the best they can on insufficient 
means—for industrial education is always costly—are ex- 
actly what is needed to reduce colored illiteracy, thru rural 
and city primary and grammar schools. To meet these 
needs, both these schools are moving toward preparation 
for college and university, introducing French and Spanish 
while doing the great work needed in teaching the southern 
negro rural school. This is the greatest need in our national 
education, first met by Hampton. 

The teachers, mechanics and farmers it sends out can go 
into ignorant neighborhoods, make over the schools, im- 
prove the family standard of living and of the house itself, 
spread new ideas in farming, in fruit and flower raising, 
and teach other teachers to do the same work. 


A Literate Citizenship 
By Franklin H.. Giddings 


HE Citizens’ Union of New York City has rendered 
an unusual and important public service by setting 
forth in clear statement the arguments both for and 
against the proposed constitutional amendment which the 
voters of this State will pass upon in November, and in 
obtaining a referendum vote upon the merits of the propo- 
sition from members of the Union to whom the positive 
and negative arguments were submitted. At the present 
writing 1007 members have voted for the amendment and 
109 against it. 

The amendment if adopted would not deprive any voter 
who now enjoys the franchise of any political right now 
possessed. It requires that citizens hereafter enfran- 
chised shall be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. Inasmuch as this ability is a requirement for nat- 
uralization the amendment introduces no new principle or 
test. Practically it amounts only to an enforcement of the 
naturalization requirement which notoriously has been dis- 
regarded. In opposition to the amendment it has been 
argued that ability to read and write a specified language 
is no test of political competence, that many individuals 
who under this requirement would be excluded from the 
polls are able to read and write other languages, and that 
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exclusion would operate to sharpen race and language dif- 
fcrences in our population. 

These negative arguments are essentially childish and 
are only a camouflage for the real objections of politicians 
who live upon the illegitimate power which they enjoy thru 
their ascendancy over ignorant voters. It is true that there 
are intelligent and high-minded men and women in this 
as in other countries who at present cannot read and write 
the English language, and that so far as these qualities go 
they have political capacity. But it is not true that any in- 
telligent and high-minded man or woman who has elected 
to be and live as an American citizen will contentedly re- 
main ignorant of the language of his chosen land, and the 
number of individuals feeling this way about the matter, 
but actually unable to acquire English, is negligible. 

The only large body of potential voters that would be 
hit by the amendment is made up of groups that ob- 
stinately, or indolently, or unintelligently, or for revolu- 
tionary or other illegitimate purposes voluntarily remain 
disqualified. 

So far from showing consideration or granting privileges 
to these groups in the fear that unless they are treated 
with special tenderness, race and language lines will be 
sharpened and hardened, they should be given to under- 
stand that American citizenship tolerates no divided al- 
legiance. Race and language lines are maintained by com- 
plaisance, not by arbitrary insistence upon the language of 
the land. 

Insistence upon literacy as a qualification for voting is 
not an innovation in America. In was, in fact, more strictly. 
insisted on in earlier times, or even a generation ago, than 
it is now. It is no guarantee of good citizenship nor any 
general remedy for social ills, but it is an important con- 
stituent factor of sound public policy. The individual who 
cannot read and write the language of his country, who 
therefore cannot read either its newspapers or its laws, is 
at the mercy of political elements and of industrial forces 
ready. to “play” him, exploit him,‘and devour him. In a land 
of illiterate voters elections are a farce. Whatever the gov- 
ernment may be called, it is not in fact a republic. 

It must be said also that there is a stupid fallacy in the 
argument which makes much of the distinction between 
native intelligence and acquired knowledge. The distinction 
is a real one in individual cases, but it is statistically insig- 
nificant when large population groups are under considera- 
tion, because as a general practical fact, intelligent men 
and women acquire education proportionate to their intel- 
ligence, and they do this whether they are poor or rich, 
compelled to work, or born to leisure. 

The referendum vote of the Citizens’ Union is unhappily 
of no value as indicating what the people of this common- 
wealth will do in November. Powerful political influences 
may always be counted upon to oppose any policy that is 
grounded in the wisdom of common sense and the morality 
of common honesty. The amendment will not be carried 
without vigorous action by voters who have the courage to 
acknowledge that they have certain prejudices in favor of 
common sense and common honesty. 


No Loss to Anybody 


HERE, may be some chagrin at the failure of the 
authorities to intercept the flight of Haywood, the 
I. W. W. chief, to Russia, but after all his influence as a 
“martyr” in a Federal prison would be more potent than 
his influence as a runaway in winning new recruits to red 
radicalism in the United States. As for Russia—one more 
Bolshevik there cannot do much harm that remains un- 
done. 
The only real loser is Haywood, who will find Russia 
less comfortable than an American prison if his experience 


is like that of other radicals who have made pilgrimage to 
Moscow. 




















The Story of the Week 














An End to “Splendid Isolation” 


HE American Government has decided to take part in 

the councils of the Allied and Associated Powers and 
to be represented on the Reparations Commission. The 
official invitation, delivered by the British Ambassador in 
the name of Premier Lloyd George, ran thus: 


As President of the Allied Conference, which is just completing 
its sittings in London, I am authorized with the unanimous con- 
currence of all the powers here represented to express to the 
United States Government our feeling that the settlement of the 
international difficulties in which the world is still involved 
would be materially assisted by the codperation of the United 
States; and I am, therefore, to inquire whether that Government 
is disposed to be represented in the future, as it was at an earlier 
date, at allied conferences, wherever they may meet, at the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, which sits at Paris, and on the Repara- 
tions Commission. 

We are united in feeling that American cognizance of our pro- 
ceedings and, where possible, American participation in ‘them, 
will be best facilitated by this. 


| Secretary Hughes replied on May 6: 


The Government of the United States has received thru the 
British Ambassador the courteous communication in which you 
state that, with the unanimous concurrence of the powers repre- 
sented at the Allied Conference in London, you are to inquire 
whether this Government is disposed to be represented in the 
future, as it was in the past, at allied conferences, at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in Paris and on the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

The Government of the United States, while maintaining the 
traditional policy of abstention from participation in matters of 
distinctly European concern, is deeply interested in the proper 
encouragements and in the just settlement of matters of world- 
wide importance which are under discussion in these conferences, 
and desires helpfully to coéperate in the deliberations upon these 
questions. 

Mr. George Harvey, appointed Ambassador to Great Britain, 
will be instructed on his arrival in England to take part as the 
representative of the President of the United States in the 
deliberations of the Supreme Council. The American Ambassador 
to France will be instructed to resume his place as unofficial 
observer on the conference of Ambassadors, and Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden will be instructed to sit again in an unofficial capacity 
on the Reparations Commission. 

The Government of the United States 


tions of general interest which affect neutrals as 
much as belligerents. As time goes on and normal re- 
lations are restored between Germany and the Allies the 
inter-Allied diplomatic conferences will become less fre- 
quent and less important and the League of Nations will 
take its rightful place as the one great international or- 
ganization. But just at present the meetings of Allied 
Premiers rather overshadow the prestige of the League 
because of the immediate importance of the crisis with 
Germany. This fact gives great importance to the decision 
of the Administration to reénter the field of European 
diplomacy, if not as a Member State of the League yet as 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers. 


Germany Heeds the Warning 


HE text of the Allied ultimatum to Germany has been 

published. It begins by “taking note of the fact that 
despite the successive concessions made“by=the Allies since 
the signature of the Treaty of Versaillesjsand despite the 
warnings and sanctions agreed upon at Spa and Paris, as 
well as of the sanctions announced at London and since 
applied, the German Government is still in default”  re- 
specting several provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The most important of these alleged violations of the 
Treaty concern (1) disarmament, (2) reparations pay- 
ments due by May 1, 1921, (3) the trial of war criminals. 

In view of these failures to meet Treaty obligations the 
German Government is ordered to make the following 
pledges: 

(1) To execute without reservation or condition its obliga- 
tions as defined by the Reparation Commission. 

(2) To accept and realize without reservation or condition 
in regard to its obligations and guarantees prescribed by the 
Reparation Commission. 

(3) To execute without reservation or delay measures con- 
cerning military, naval and aerial disarmament, of which Ger- 
many was notified by the Allied nations in their note of January 
29; those measures in the execution of which they have so far 
failed to comply with are to be completed immediately, and the 

remainder on a date still to be 





notes with pleasure your expression of the 
belief of the representatives of the Allied 
governments assembled in London that 
American coéperation in the settlement of 
the great international questions growing 
out of the World War will be of material 
assistance. 

This decision, of course, affects in no 
way the policy of the Administration 
toward the League of Nations. The 
Supreme Council of the Allies is a body 
quite distinct from the Council of the 
League. The function of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, the Conference of 
Ambassadors and the _ Reparations 
Commission is to settle the questions 
arising directly from the Great War; 
to make treaties, to enforce them and 
to make such practical modifications 
and readjustments as time may show 
to be necessary. The League of Nations, 
which contains many nations neutral 
during the Great War, and even the 
enemy nations of Austria and Bulgaria, 
does not deal directly with the peace 





fixed. 

(4) To proceed without res- 
ervation or delay to the trial of 
war criminals, and also with 
other parts of the Versailles 
Treaty which have not as yet 
been fulfilled. 


Should Germany fail to 
comply with these demands 
the Allies will “proceed on 
May 12 with the occupation 
of the Ruhr valley” and with 
“other military and naval 
measures.” “This occupation 
will last as long as Germany 
continues her failure to fulfil 
the conditions laid down.” 

The stipulations of the 
Reparation Commission are 
submitted to Germany in a 
document accompanying the 
Allied ultimatum: Germany 
is held liable for the sum of 
132,000,000,000 gold marks 
plus the Belgian war debt to 








settlements concerning only the bellig- 
erent powers, but rather with ques- 
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Morris, for George Matthew Adame Service 
France: “You ‘come across,’ or I’ll come across!” 


the Allies. But from this sum 
may be deducted the pay- 
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ments already made by Germany and other credits for 
property in ceded territory or payments made by Ger- 
many’s former allies. 

To,cover the German debt for reparations, bonds must 
be issued secured on the whole assets of the German Em- 
pire and of its constituent States. These bonds will be Ger- 
man Government bearer bonds in such form and of such 
denominatio&®s. as the Reparation Commission shall pre- 
scribe and shall be free from any form of taxation by Ger- 
many. Until the bonds are redeemed Germany will be re- 
quired to pay yearly 2,000,000,000 gold marks and 26 per 
cent of the value of her exports, or an equivalent amount 
established by some other method. 
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so obviously inadequate as to constitute contemptuous de- 
fiance of the Peace Treaty.” 

He then discussed the financial details of the demands 
on Germany and pronounced them fair, just and even con- 
siderate. He pointed out that the fixed payments demanded 
were within Germany’s capacity to pay and could be re- 
deemed in part by labor and materials as well as by gold, 
and defended the export levy (26 per cent; 25 per cent in 
payment on issued bonds and 1 per cent as interest on 
bonds not yet issued) on the ground that it was automati- 
cally adjusted to Germany’s recovering prosperity. 

The reason why the Allied terms had to be backed by 

threats and force was German 





Within twenty-five days Germany 
must pay 1,000,000,000 marks in 
gold, approved foreign bills or 
drafts at three months on the 
German Treasury. This payment 
will be credited as the first two 
quarterly instalments of the pay- 
ment to be made during the cur- 
rent year. 

A Committee on Guarantees is 
to be established to supervize the 
application to the reparations in- 
debtedness of funds assigned as 











security for payment, such as 


public opinion. No German Gov- 
ernment could agree to really 
adequate terms without being 
overthrown “unless the alterna- 
tive is more disagreeable.” The 
reason for using the occupation 
of the Ruhr as a threat was that 
the Ruhr valley “contains every 
quality of coal for every conceiv- 
able purpose” and produces two- 
thirds of the German iron and 
steel. Some people thought France 
too exacting, but France is more 
exposed to assault than Great 





German maritime and land cus- 
toms duties. This committee shall 
comprize representatives of the 
Allies, and the United States is 
entitled to appomt a representa- 
tive if our Government desires to 
do so. Germany is authorized to 








Britain, defended by the sea 
“with the best of the German 
fleet at the bottom of it,’”’ or Italy, 
defended by the Alps. 

The German Government de- 
layed till the last its reply. The 





work off part of her debt by ap- 
plying material and labor directly 
to the restoration of the devas- 
tated areas, as may from time to 
time be requested. 

Premier Lloyd George in a long 
speech explained to the House of 


ministry resigned, and it was 
some time before President Ebert 
could get together a new cabinet. 

Finally Dr. Wirth, leader of the 
Center (or Catholic) party ac- 
cepted the Chancellorship and the 
ministry of foreign affairs. A 








Commons the meaning of the ulti- 
matum. He said that for two 
‘ : wise: 
patient with Germany and had 


repeatedly made concessions or both his eyes 


extended time in order that the And when he saw his eyes were out, with all his 


German Government might meet might and main 


its obligations without provoking 
an internal crisis. In some re- 
spects the obligations of Germany respecting disarmament 
had been lived up to; thus the army had been’ reduced 
to 100,000 and most (tho not all ) of the cannon, 
machine guns, rifles and ammunition demanded had been 
surrendered. But irregular military organizations still 
existed. Bavaria alone had a force of 300,000. These ir- 
regular forces had rifles and machine guns and probably 
some cannon. The German Government professes that such 
heavily armed police and militia are necessary to keep 
down Communist insurrections, but it is the very presence 
of these irregular forces that makes it hard for the Gov- 
ernment to control the country. Regarding the punishment 
of German war criminals the Allies made the remarkable 
concession of leaving it to the German courts, but practi- 
cally nothing had been done to show the good faith of Ger- 
many in this matter. 

Respecting reparations, Germany has paid only two- 
fifths of the 20,000,000,000 gold marks due by May 1, 1921. 
Germany was invited by the Allies at the Peace Confer- 
ence to submit for their consideration within four months 
a general plan forthe payment of the whole reparation 
account. Germany made no such offer then or later until 
the London Conference “and when the offer came it was 


again. 





GRANDPA GOOSE ists, supported by a majority of 
, 
yen te Altes tad tern eens There was a man in our world and he was wondrous 


coalition ministry of Centrists, 
Democrats and moderate Social- 


the Reichstag, was hastily as- 


He jumped into a bramble bush and scratched out sembled. The new Administra- 


tion anounced that it would ac- 
cept the Allied terms in order to 


He jumped into another bush to scratch them in Prevent a French invasion of the 


Ruhr. 


The Upper Silesian War 


plebiscite makes strange bedfellows. At the very mo- 

ment that the Allies are threatening Germany with 
an invasion of the Ruhr coal mining district in the west 
they are defending Germany from a Polish invasion of the 
Silesian coal mining district in the east. 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia on March 20 went 
strongly for Germany. This caused bitter disappointment 
among the Poles, who had the highest hopes of victory in 
view of the fact that the Polish-speaking population of 
Upper Silesia outnumbers the German-speaking element. 
But uncertainty had more to do with the present Polish 
insurrection than disappointment. The plebiscite did not of 
itself settle the fate of Upper Silesia; by the Treaty of 
Versailles the Allied and Associated Powers were to de- 
termine the new frontier, taking into consideration the re- 
sults of the popular vote and also the geographical and 
economic conditions of the country. 

As luck would have it, the parts of Upper Silesia richest 
in mineral wealth were also the parts where the vote was 
closest. The northern and western districts voted over- 
whelmingly German and the Poles have abandoned all 
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hope that they will be awarded to Poland. But thruout the 
mining area of the southeast Polish and German towns 
were closely intermingled so that any boundary which 
might be drawn would be certain either to bring many 
Poles under German rule or many Germans under Polish 
rule. A reference to the accompanying map will show the 
difficulty, or rather impossibility, of making a wholly satis- 
factory frontier on the basis of the plebiscite. 

The Germans promptly put in a claim to the whole of 
Upper Silesia on the ground that the region was an eco- 
nomic unit and could not be divided without fatal injury 
to both parts. It can be readily understood that coal mines, 
iron mines, factories, railways and workingmen’s homes 
may be so related to each other that to drive a national 
boundary thru a mining district would be as risky as King 
Solomon’s proposed division of the baby between the two 
women who claimed it by mother-right. They also appealed 
adroitly to the self-interest of the Allies, insisting that 
without the coal of Upper Silesia they could not meet the 
war indemnity obligations laid on them. To these argu- 
ments the Poles replied that their need for the Silesian 
coal was greater than that of Germany. If the mining dis- 
trict had to be awarded as a unit for eco- 
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worse, Poland was permitted to profit on both occasions 
from her lawlessness. The decision of the Allies awarded 
to Poland Eastern Galicia in spite of the fact that Lem- 
berg was occupied in disregard of the truce which the Allies 
were trying to bring about between the Poles and the 
Ukrainians. In the matter of Vilna a final decision has not 
yet been reached as between the Poles and the Lithuanians, 
but the Poles still hold “nine points of the law.” Nor is 
Poland the only nation which has tried with some success 
to rewrite a treaty by a military coup d’état. D’Annunzio’s 
raid on Fiume never had the open support of the Italian 
Government, but it had sufficient sympathy from the Italian 
people and from parts of the Italian army to render it im- 
possible for many months to take active measures against 
the poet-dictator; and when a pacific settlement was at 
last reached—and enforced—the terms were more favorable 
to Italy than they might have been had D’Annunzio “be- 
haved.” The Turks have also discovered that an army in 
the field, defying both the Allies and the Government of 
the Sultan, has been able to win a more favorable peace 
than diplomats obedient to the dictates of the Allies. It is 
not surprizing that with so many demoralizing precedents 
before them the Polish in- 





nomic reasons it should go to Poland, es- 
pecially since the Poles cast a heavy vote, in 
many cases a majority vote, in the mining 
communities. 

The Allies, more intent on the reparations 
controversy, delayed their decision, or at 
least any public announcement of it. But the 
rumor was noised abroad that the decision 
had been reached to settle the question in 
favor of Germany; that Germany was to get 
not only the northern and western districts 
where the vote was almost uniformly Ger- 
man, but also the great bulk of the mining 
area where the Poles and Germans were in 
close rivalry. 

Poland, it was said, would get nothing 
but the two districts of Pless and Rybnik 
in the extreme south, where the majority 
in favor of union with Poland was the 
strongest. 

The Poles did not wait to confirm the 
rumor, but flew to arms at once. Korfanty, 





surgents have come to the 
Oo conclusion that the Allies 
will always recognize an 
y accomplished fact, how- 

ever violent and illegal, 
and that their own gov- 
ernment, tho it may not 
support them openly, is 
always willing to accept 
the fruits of victory once 
they are gathered. 

There is no German 
military organization in 
Upper Silesia itself, but 
the Germans have been 
concentrating large forces 
on the border as a threat 
to the Polish insurgents 
and also to the Polish 
Government should it dare 
offer any support to the 


necengens 








the Polish plebiscite commissioner and 


insurrection. The situation 


UPPER SILESIA is a very menacing one, 


director of propaganda, appealed from the 
ballot to the sword and placed himself at the 
head of the insurrection. Within less than a 
week the Polish insurgents had occupied 
nearly every industrial town within the dis- 


The impossibility of making any frontier satis- 
factory to both Polish and German elements is 
shown by this map, the shaded area of which 
voted Polish in the plebiscite, and the unshaded 
area German. The two are so inextricably inter- 
locked and intermingled that any boundary 


since the German army 
has lost that instinctive 
obedience to the central 
authority which distin- 
guished it under the old 


puted area. 


Poles vs. Allies 


HE Allied forces of occupation were taken by surprize 
and could not successfully cope with the situation. The 
Poles were equipped with rifles, ammunition and even with 
artillery; they were estimated at 90,000, and included in 
their number many Polish regular troops from across the 
frontier. For all that, the Polish Government disavows the 
insurrection. The men at Warsaw realize that the last word 
belongs to the Allied Powers and that such irregular and 
illegal violence, whatever its temporary success, would only 
prejudice their cause in the long run. There is every reason 
to suppose that the Polish Government is sincere in re- 
pudiating the outbreak. 
Unfortunately, the attitude of the Polish Government is 
one thing, and that of the Polish army and population quite 
another. Twice before, in the case of Lemberg and in the 
case of Vilna, the Polish military authorities have taken 
matters into their own hands in defiance of the Allied 
Powers and even of their own civil government. What is 


would bring some Poles under German rule and 
Germans under Polish rule 


Empire. The refusal of 
Bavaria and of East 
Prussia to disarm, the organization of irregular local 
militia, the reactionary and monarchist demonstrations in 
which officers have freely indulged are indications that if 
the disturbance in Upper Silesia is not soon settled Berlin 
will be as unable to control fanatical German nationalists 
as Warsaw is to control its very “self-determined” Polish 
compatriots. 

Perhaps the most lamentable phase of the whole affair 
is that in trying to suppress the insurrection the Allied 
armies of occupation have been forced into active com- 
bat with the Polish rebels. The French, the best and closest 
friends of Poland in all Europe, have in several places 
been compelled to take military measures to restore order. 
They have done this with the greatest reluctance, as their 
sympathies and duties are in absolute conflict, and the 
Germans accuse them of working only half-heartedly to 
put down the rebellion. It is certain that the Italian troops 
have been more active. Serious fighting has taken place 
between the Italians and the Poles and a number of Italian 
officers and soldiers were killed. Such an incident is only 
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too liable to poison future diplo- 
matic relations between Poland 
and Italy even if more serious im- 
mediate consequences are averted. 


Green Meets Orange 


HE elections for the Parlia- 

ments of northern and south- 
ern Ireland will take place on 
May 24. The northern Parliament 
will assemble on June 7 and the 
southern on June 28. Sinn Fein has 
decided to take part in the elec- 
tions, but only as a popular demon- 
stration of sentiment; the mem- 
bers of that party instead of tak- 
ing their seats in either Parlia- 
ment will meet in the Dail Eireann, 
the legislative body of the revolu- 
tionists. 








Inquiry, “because it was faced with 
charges of such a horrible nature 
that it thought best to pass them 
over in silence,” 

It is charged that the financial 
system of Haiti was brought under 
American control by the confisca- 
tion of $500,000 belonging to the 
Government and deposited in the 
National Bank of Haiti. Then, using 
the revolution of 1915 as an excuse, 
the American Government landed 
armed forces in Haiti and forced 
Haiti under threat of military coer- 
cion to agree to a treaty which prac- 
tically placed the country under an 
American protectorate. It is charged 
that even this treaty was continually 
disregarded by the American forces 
of occupation who gradually ab- 
sorbed the functions of the native 








De Valera’s election manifesto London Evening News 
declares uncompromizingly for “the 


REMOVE THAT THORN 


Haitian civil authorities. It is 
charged that the native gendarmerie 


legitimacy of the republic” and in- Uncle Sam: “Come on, John, we're all ready were an unreliable and inefficient 


sists that Sinn Fein still makes 
complete independence its unalter- 
able program. None the less, some British papers see a 
rainbow of hope in the recent secret conference between Sir 
James Craig, leader of the Ulster Unionists, and De Valera, 
President of the “Irish Republic.” No immediate results 
were reached, or in the nature of things could be hoped for, 
but it was encouraging that men so far apart in opinion 
would even consent to meet for conference. The Sinn Fein 
statement of the affair is as follows: 


John: “I’m not!” 


There is a tendency in British and Orange newspapers to 
attach to the meeting between President De Valera and Sir 
James Craig an amount of undue importance which is not justi- 
fied. It was only natural that the President, as the duly elected 
leader of the Irish people, and having undertaken to speak on 
their behalf, should be always willing to discuss the future of 
Ireland with the leader of any section of its people. 

The statement by Sir James Craig runs thus: 

My conversation with De Valera having taken place, and 
Ulster having already by acceptance of the provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Act (the Home Rule bill), and by the 
undertaking to work them, reached the limit of concession, no 
further discussion will be entered into. When the Parliaments 
have been established and the Council of Ireland has been con- 
stituted there will be the necessary constitutional link between 
Northern Ireland and Southern Ireland. 

Viscount French retired on April 30 from his post as 
Lord Lieutenant and Governor General of Ireland. On 
leaving office he was made an Earl. Viscount Talbot, who 
is an English Conservative, but of the Roman Catholic 
faith, has succeeded him and will be the first Lord Lieu- 
tenant under the new Home Rule system. 


Haiti’s Indictment of Uncle Sam 


HE Haitian question is bobbing up again. A group 

of Haitian nationalists calling themselves the Union 
Patriotique d’Haiti have appealed to the Harding Admin- 
istration to reverse the policy of American occupation and 
control pursued by the Wilson Administration and to give 
“reparations” for numerous alleged outrages. The memo- 
randum contains many specific charges against agents 
of the American administration in Haiti and insists that 
the Naval Court of Inquiry conducted only a most super- 
ficial investigation, hearing very few witnesses and ignor- 
ing numerous complaints against the American forces of 
occupation and the native gendarmerie organized under 
American auspices. Admiral Knapp, it is alleged, “did noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing at all,” to carry on the investigation. 
The American Navy Department is accused of having sup- 
pressed even the incomplete report of the Naval Court of 


for the start.” 


force, improperly recruited and 
trained by the Americans. It is’ 
charged that the American Financial Adviser as- 
sumed practically dictatorial powers in fixing the Haitian 
budget without reference to the wishes of the people 
and their legal representatives. American “usurpation” 
reached its hight in the suppression of the Haitian Par- 
liament by armed force and the revision of the consti- 
tution by illegal processes, with the voting under strict 
control of the gendarmerie and American officers. It is al- 
leged that “There was only one kind of ballot, bearing the 
word ‘Yes.’” Finally, the Haitian memorandum charges 
numerous arbitrary arrests, suppressions of the native 
press, executions of alleged bandits without trial, cruelties 
to prisoners and rebels and incidents of murder and pillage. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby said that the Haitian 
charges were all unfounded and that he was “sick of hav- 
ing this thing recur, be disproved and recur again.” His 
visit to Haiti had convinced him, he said, that the presence 
of American marines in the country was still indispensable. 


Steel Policies 


HE United States Steel Corporation has begun its de- 

flation of prices and of wages. Prices have been cut 
from $1.50 to $15 a ton, according to the class of com- 
modity affected; the reduction amounting to $15 a ton in 
tin plate, $9 a ton in steel plates, $5 a ton in structural 
steel; $4 a ton in steel slabs, and $1.50 a ton in large 
billets. Wage reductions have also been announced. The 
average wage rates of day labor will be reduced by 20 per 
cent from May 16. Salaries will be “equitably adjusted” 
to a lower scale. The cause of the decrease in wages and 
prices is the falling off of orders; which has also led the 
company to reduce its working force and to take steps to 
shorten the hours of labor. During the war period, when 
demand for steel was enormous, wages rapidly increased. 
The average wage in 1920 was more than double the aver- 
age wage in 1916; and during the same period the labor 
cost per ton of finished steel increased from a little over 
$17 to over $40. 

Hours of labor, however, were greatly increased by the 
wartime demand for steel. The twelve-hour working day 
was common, and it happened not infrequently that a 
worker had to remain at his post for two or three twelve- 
hour shifts in succession. Judge Gary announces that 
“After long and painstaking effort we have not been able 
to find a practicable basis for the entizge abandonment of 
the twelve-hour day or turn in the immediate future. How- 
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ever, we have already eliminated the 
twelve-hour day in certain departments 
and shall continue our efforts in this 
direction with the hope and expectation 
of making the elimination of the twelve- 
hour day complete during the next year.” 
The seven day working week and the 
twenty-four hour turn when the shifts are 
changed have already been eliminated. 
The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued a formal complaint against the 
United States Steel Corporation and a 
number of its subsidiary companies, 
charging it with price discrimination. Ob- 
jection is raised to the policy by which 
steel manufactured outside of Pittsburgh 
is sold at the Pittsburgh price (f.o.b.) plus 
an amount equivalent to the freight from 
Pittsburgh to the point of destination. It 
is alleged that “The Pittsburgh plus price 
enables the Pittsburgh steel manufactur- 
ers to secure for their plants substantially 








haps $600,000,000 a year are 
attributable to managerial 
incompetence in train oper- 
ation”; (7) miscellaneous 
wastes due to “antiquated 
equipment and bad manage- 
ment”; (8) “wastes in mis- 
cellaneous overhead, adver- 
tising and the railway ad- 
ministration’s public propa- 
ganda” (there is a sting in 
that last clause!); (9) neg- 
lect of engineering research. 
Many statistical tables and 
references to authorities ac- 





companied these estimates 
and accusations. 
The railroad executives 


answer the charges of inef- 
ficient management by deny- 
ing the accuracy of Mr. 
Lauck’s statistics and _ still 





50 per cent of the steel manufacturing 
business of the United States” and “en- 
ables the high cost steel manufacturing 
plants at Pittsburgh to fix and maintain sufficiently 
high prices for their product to operate at a profit” 
without suffering from the competition of lower cost 
plants elsewhere in the United States, while it also 
“enables the low cost steel manufacturing plants outside 
of Pittsburgh to secure not only the profit which the high 
cost Pittsburgh steel manufacturing plants secure, but 
unduly large additional profits because they manufacture 
rolled steel at a much lower cost than at Pittsburgh.” In 
other words, prices are standardized all over the country 
at the Pittsburgh rates irrespective of costs, and the con- 
sumer pays for it. Chairman Thompson and Commissioners 
Pollard and Nugent made the complaint; Commissioners 
Gaskill and Murdock dissenting. 


Are the Railroads Efficient ? 


HE discussion over wages readjustments on the rail- 

ways is now turning largely on the question of the 
savings possible without wage reduction. The spokesmen 
of the unions admit the need for greater economy and 
lower costs in railway operation. But they oppose the idea 
that the only possible saving must come out of the pay en- 
velope of the employees. 

A memorandum presented by W. J. Lauck to the Rail- 
road Labor Board enumerates many alleged inefficiencies 
and extravagances on the part of the railroad companies. 
It is claimed that: (1) $272,500,000 could be saved by 
“systematic application to the locomotives of demonstrated 
improvements”; (2) $50,000,000 could be saved by more 
careful purchase, inspection and utilization of coal; (3) 
proper shop organization would save “at least $17,000,000”; 
(4) $10,000,000 could be saved in power plant fuel; (5) the 
consumption of water could be reduced in cost by $12,600,- 
000 a year; (6) $75,000,000 a year is wasted in supply pur- 
chasing; (7) “the use of efficient methods of cost account- 
ing” would save $10,900,000; (8) “the industrial losses due 
to unnecessary labor turnover and to inadequate training 
of personnel” is estimated at $40,000,000; (9) preventable 
loss and damage amounts annually to $90,000,000.” Over 
$578,000,000 could thus be saved by more efficient methods 
of operation. 

Other wastes are also listed: (1) defects in car equip- 
ment; (2) defective power equipment; (3) “inefficient 
handling of tractive power”; (4) inadequate terminals; 
(5) defective maintenance of way, and especially lack of 
sufficient standardization in rails; (6) inefficient train 


operation; “it is estimated that losses aggregating per- 
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Jack Spratt and his wife and the clean platter 


more by denying the validity 
of the conclusions drawn 
from them. For example, it 
is admitted that some saving could be effected by the sub- 
stitution of the latest model locomotives for earlier types. 
But it is pointed out that such improvements require large 
amounts of new capital and that the capital is not ob- 
tainable so long as railway investments yield no profit. To 
scrap all the second rate locomotives at once and substitute 


new engines would bankrupt the roads. Again, it is pointed 


out that 60 per cent of operating costs are spent in wages, 
so that really considerable savings, such as would justify 
lower freight rates, must in any case come largely from 
wages. Moreover, a large part of the cost of materials is 
ultimately due to prevailing high wages in other indus- 
tries. Thus during the year 1920 the railroads spent $700,- 
000,000 on fuel and “the recent high cost of coal has been 
due in large part to the high labor cost of producing it.” 

In spite of financial difficulties which preclude any 
drastic renewal of equipment, the railroad executives claim 
to have made much progress in economical operation. Dur- 
ing 1920 the average mileage per car per day increased 
from 22.3 to 28.6 miles; the average load per car from 28.3 
to 30 tons. Over the five year period of 1915 to 1920 the 
average load per train increased from 475 tons to 728. 


Shipmen Still Out 


HE marine strike still continues and has even ex- 
tended; there is talk of sympathetic strikes on foreign 
ships to help the American seamen tie up the ports. Ameri- 
can ships are still leaving port from time to time but in 
much smaller numbers than before the strike. All attempts 
at conciliation, while approaching agreement on minor 
points, have been wrecked by the fundamental difficulty of 
the proposed fifteen per cent. cut in wages, which the ship 
owners claim to be necessary but which the seamen reso- 
lutely oppose. The ships have been manned, so far as 
possible, by non-union volunteers and there have ‘been 
riotous clashes between the strikers and the strike-breakers. 
Admiral Benson, speaking on behalf of the Shipping 
Board, declared that “existing economic conditions fully 
justify the readjustment of wage scales and working con- 
ditions on the basis announced by the Board.” He prom- 
ised “full protection” to all those who come to thé assistance 
of the Board in keeping the ships in operation. He pointed 
out that wages have been reduced in practically all other 
industries and that the Board had not discriminated 
against the seamen but had also reduced wages in the ship- 
yards “and in almost every instance a reduction has been 
accepted.” 
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The Custer Wolf 


It sounds like something by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton (or is it Seton-Thomp- 
son?), but it is really from a sober bul- 
letin brought out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“The Custer Wolf is dead.” 

He was the master criminal of the 
animal world. 

Thruout the region around Custer, 
South Dakota, that day, the telephone 
lines were busier than they were on the 
day the armistice was signed. 

For nine years this wolf had lived as 
an outlaw—the cruelest, the most saga- 
cious, the most successful animal out- 
law that the range country had ever 
known. 

He loped thru every kind of danger 
and spurned them all. He sniffed at the 
subtlest poison and passed it by. The 
most adroitly concealed trap was as 
clear to him as a mirror in the sun- 
shine. Old hunters, unerring shots, 
drew the bead on him and saw him 
glide away unharmed. The price on his 
head was $500. Bounty hunters sought 
him for profit. Sportsmen put forth 
every device to slay him for reputa- 
tion’s sake. And still the old wolf went 
unscathed about his work of destruc- 
tion. 

Credulous people said he was a 
charmed thing. Others attributed his 
immunity to a wisdom greater than 


beast ever before possessed. Still others 
said he escaped by plain luck—the 
mysterious thing that adheres to some 
animals as to some men. In whatever 
way they explained his uncanny elu- 
siveness, everybody feared him—per- 
haps not consciously, very rarely open- 
ly, but there was no man thruout the 
region who did not feel a shiver run 
down between his shoulder blades 
when, alone or in the dark, he thought 
of this gray devil of the desert. 

No wonder that the __ telephones 
hummed when the word went out that 
a hunter, sent by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to protect the 
live stock industry, had killed the crim- 
inal wolf. That word ended a nine 
years’ reign of dread, during which the 
stockmen around Custer had paid trib- 
ute to this wolf to the extent of $25,000 
worth of live stock. And mere money 
loss was not the whole of the horrible 
toll he took. When he killed for food he 
teok only the choicest animals, but 
sometimes he killed in atrocious ways 
for the mere sake of killing. Often he 
wounded cattle, breaking their legs, 
biting off their tails, mutilating them 
in unspeakable ways. 


Four years ago his mate was killed. 


He never took another and many peo- 
ple supposed that he devoted himself to 
revenge for her death. Later on, he at- 

















Underwood & Underwood 


A super-human—or super-mechanical—mail sorter. The operator sits before a sort 
of keyboard. The first one of a stack of letters confronting him is addressed to 
Buffalo, New York, for instance. He presses the Buffalo button. The letter drops out 
of sight and travels by the proper channel to the Buffalo box; and the operator 
is ready for the next one. This machine, twenty-five feet long, has only ninety car- 
riers; it has been proved that one with 256 is possible. The new machine should 
do for the post office what the linotype and the monotype have done for printing 


tached to himself two coyotes, not as 
equals but as servants. He never per- 
mitted them to come near him, and they 
could feed from his kills only after he 
himself had finished. They traveled far 
out on his flanks, giving him warning 
of ambush or approaching danger and 
adding to the atmosphere of mystery 
that surrounded him. 


What Happens to Trees in 


Winter? 


In the Proceedings of The National 
Academy of Sciences for July, 1920, 
Mr. F. V. Coville communicates some 
interesting results of investigations on 
the influence of cold on plants. 

In regions having a cold winter like 
ours, with prolonged or repeated freez- 
ing, the native trees and_ shrubs, 
according to the general belief, become 
dormant because of the cold. It is also 
the general belief that warm weather 
is of itself the sufficient cause of the 
beginning of new growth in spring. 
Mr. Coville finds both these ideas to be 
erroneous. The evidence presented by 
him shows: first, that in our native 
trees and shrubs, dormancy Sets in 
before cold weather, and that cold 
weather is not necessary for the estab- 
lishment of complete dormancy; second, 
that after such dormancy has begun, 
the exposure of the plants to an or- 
dinary growing temperature does not 
start them into growth; third, that 
these plants will not resume normal 
growth in the warm weather of spring 
unless they have been subjected pre- 
viously to a period of chilling. 

Dormant trees and shrubs which have 
had two or three months of chilling, 
either out of doors or in artificial cold 
storage, start into growth in the normal 
manner when spring comes, but if the 
dormant plants have been kept warm 
all winter they do not start into growth 
at the usual time in spring but continue 
their dormant condition for weeks or 
months, sometimes for a whole year, 
and when finally they do begin to grow 
their growth is of an abnormal charac- 
ter. One of these long dormant plants 
can readily be started into healthy 
growth, however, even after the expir- 
ation of a year, by subjecting it to a 
period of chilling. 

In one of the greenhouses of the 
Department of Agriculture refrigerat- 
ing machines were installed in such a 
manner that plants supplied with 
normal daylight could be subjected at 
any period of the year to winter 
temperatures, even below freezing if 
desired. 

By subjecting one part of a dor- 
mant bush to a chilling temperature 
and keeping the other part of it warm, 
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the chilled portion can be brought into 
full leaf and flower. 

An important change takes place in 
the plant during the process of chilling. 
The starch stored in the cells is trans- 
formed to sugar, and not until this has 
been done can the plant utilize its 
store of starch in making its spring 
growth. Furthermore, the transforma- 
tion of the starch into sugar creates 
high osmotic pressures within the plant. 
Certain sugar exuding glands, called 
extra floral nectaries, are interpreted 
as safety valves for the relief of ex- 
cessive internal pressures which might 
burst the cells of the plant or other- 
wise derange its physiological activities. 

The fact that our northern trees and 
shrubs after they become dormant in 
the fall require a period of chilling be- 
fore warm weather will start them into 
growth again, is a protective adapta- 
tion of the highest importance to these 
plants, for if the warmth alone would 
start them into growth they would 
begin growing in Indian summer and 
the stored food that the plant requires 
for its normal vigorous growth in the 
following spring would be wasted in a 
burst of new autumn growth, which 
would be killed by the first frost. 





Ed Howe Says 


Truth condemns religion. 
I have my relatives well trained. 


I do not like a Salvation Army 
woman. 
Don’t offend the fools; they are 


running things. 

I am quite sure I should dislike an 
angel if I should meet one. 

The war is over. Why does not 
Hoover demobilize himself? 

It is not the moral force we must 
look to, but the police force. 

I never saw the picture of an angel 
that did not make me laugh. 

I have concluded the American 
people are as cowardly as ever. 

Margot Asquith is a perfect type of 
the sort of woman I do not care for. 

I think a good deal more of an old 
church member than I do of the Trail 
Hitters. 
_ As soon as a Ku Klux Klan camp 
is organized in my neighborhood, I 





shall join. 

_Too many men think they must 
discuss every important question with 
their pastor. 

_There_is one thing about the late 
Kaiser I admire—he saws wood for 


exercize instead of playing golf. | 
Ifa woman has had more than one 
husband she is a little proud of it 
and if given time will mention it. 
Some time the Bible stories will 
be re-written, and make the Smart Set 
look like the Youth’s Companion. 
Andrew Carnegie was a much 
stronger man than Karl Marx or 
Henry George, or the present Pope. 
Find anything in Goethe if you 
can as short, sensible, and unforget- 
able as J. P. Morgan’s “You can’t 
unscramble eggs.” 


I have heard the argument for 
putting shoes in frames at night. It 
did not impress me _ sufficiently to | 
cause me to adopt it. 

If a man fails to become as great 
as John D. Rockefeller, or Henry 
Ford, or Charlie Chaplin. the fault 
clearly rests with his wife. 
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Additional lectures 
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on such subjects as 
Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Origin and 
Evolution of Life, 
Community Rela- 
tions and Life, will 
be given. 

The charges will 
be two hundred dol- 
lars. This will in- 
clude everything ex- 
cept laundry and in- 
cidental personal ex- 
penses. Scholarships 
of two hundred dol- 








Next summer Bryn Mawr’s cloistered seclusion will be the 
property of women workers in industry, in a summer school 
held for them during two months 


Bryn Mawr’s Labor College 
By Clare Ousley 


A summer school for women work- 
ers in industry, the first of its kind in 
this country, is going to be held at 
Bryn Mawr College this year. From 
June to August the concerns of Bryn 
Mawr, one of the oldest of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Colleges, will be entirely 
with those courses which may be desired 
by young women from industrial trades 
from all over the country. Although 
such summer courses for workers have 
been offered before, notably at Balliol 
College, Oxford University, they have 
usually been of two weeks or less dura- 
tion; this one will extend over two 
months. And never before has any col- 
lege turned over its entire equipment 
to such a course. Those attending the 
summer school will be resident stu- 
dents of Bryn Mawr for two months. 
And Bryn Mawr, with its quaint old 
turretted buildings, its rolling green 
lawns, its cherry trees and golden for- 
sythia bushes, its tennis courts and 
swimming pool, its library with cosy 
nooks and settles—well, Bryn Mawr is 
a very pleasant place to be a student. 

The faculty, which has not yet been 
announced, will be composed of those 
accustomed to teaching the untrained 
adult mind. It is possible the college 
may obtain one or more persons from 
England who have had experience with 
workers’ educational courses there. The 
classes will ke kept small, with never 
more than twenty to a group, and con- 
ducted in the usual method of short 
lectures with ample opportunity for 
discussion. In addition there will be 
tutorial classes of from one to five, 
thus making the scope of the courses 
dependent almost entirely upcn the de- 
sire of the students. The curriculum 
will cover a broad field of liberal sub- 
jects. The preliminary and tentative 
outline of courses includes English 
Composition, Public Speaking and Par- 
liamentary Practice, Literature and 
History, Labor Movements and Labor 
Legislation or more advanced courses 
in Labor Movements in Europe and In- 
dustrial Organization. There will also 
be electives in economics, government, 
elementary or private law, general 
psychology and appreciation of art. 


lars each will be 
awarded to women 
who might  other- 
wise be prevented 
from attending the 
school, from a _ general scholarship 
fund. A very considerable portion of 
this fund is being provided by labor 
unions. Requirements for admission to 
the school will be ability to read and 
wri.c English and as far as possible a 
grammar grade schooling, together 
with good health and evidence of char- 
acter and ability. The classes will 
coérdinate as much as they can with 
those offered by the various workers’ 
universities and Trade Union Col- 
leges. This will make it possible for 
women who have shown marked ability 
and interest in these winter courses to 
go on during the summer. 

Bryn Mawr hopes that the experi- 
ment will be so successful that not only 
will she herself feel warranted in con- 
ducting such a school every summer, 
but that other colleges in other parts 
of the United States will do likewise. 


Quirks 


A Pennsylvania student worked his way 
thru college selling earth worms. 
ORK OE 


Beer drinking in Germany decreased 
750,000,000 gallons from 1913 to 1920. 
ok KR 
Nevada will execute murderers by gas 
in an airtight cell under the new capital 
punishment law. 
KOK 
More than a third of the people of the 
United States live in cities of more than 
25.000 population. 
ok 
The average deposit in savings banks in 
the United States is $571.99, and the aver- 
age per inhabitant $61.85. 
OK 
When not required for Shakespeare fes- 
tivals the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
at Stratford-on-Avon is to be used as a 
motion picture theater. 
kK KE 
The latest class of men called to ,the 
colors of the French army showed 75 per 
cent physically fit for service; the highest 
percentage of effectives on record. 
KOK 
The Queen of Belgium voted at the re- 
cent municipal elections in Brussels. This 
is said to be the first time in history that 
a reigning queen voted at a-popular elec- 
tion. 
oR OK 
Certain human expressions, such as the 
baring of the teeth in rage and the bristling 
of the hair under the influence of extreme 
fear, have been put forward by scientists 
as proofs of man’s descent from animals. 
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Golden Fields 


(Continued from page 535) 


finally the cross of a female Hard Red 
Calcutta with a male Red Fife that 
produced a new type in 1892, on the 
Ottawa Dominion Government Ex- 
perimental Farm. And when in 1903 
Dr. Charles Saunders, Jr., an accom- 
plished musician, went into the labora- 
tories of his father, he found about fifty- 
eight different varieties that ripened 
earlier than Red Fife. . 

But some were small irregular ber- 
ries. Others had short scant heads. 
Others didn’t yield in large quantities. 
Others shattered and shelled easily. 
Others didn’t bake up properly. They 
gave too dark or too heavy a bread. 

Instead of wasting time on baking 
experiments, which required enough 
samples to grind into flour, and 
enough flour to grind into a loaf, Dr. 
Saunders had discovered a much sim- 
pler test. The wheat that made the 
best white flour and rose into the 
lightest whitest loaf invariably gave, 
when chewed, the most elastic white 
gum. The heads of this new wheat 
were both long and full—no false 
empty shells; and the kernels were 
plump as little fat beans. Also, they 
were uniform. 

In 1904 a few grains were planted 
in a tiny plot—twelve plants came up 
in 1904, less than a pound; these were 
put away in an envelope for 1905. By 
1906. he had two-thirds of a bushel of 
the precious grains—and the crop that 
year gave enough to send _ twenty- 
three pounds, a third of a bushel, out 
to the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Experimental Farms. By 1909 four 
hundred farmers got samples of the 
new Marquis wheat for planting. It 
now covers vast areas from the Sas- 
katchewan to the Missouri. It was in 
1913 the seedsmen of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul began to distribute it. In those 
years 200,000 bushels crossed the 
boundary for seed; and it not only 
beat in the race against frost by ten 
to fifteen days, but in especially pre- 
pared weedless ground under favorable 
weather it produced such yields as 
almost to put it in the Munchausen 
class. One small acreage reported 
eighty-one bushels to the acre. 

When forty is considered a gold 
mine to the farmer, over eighty put it 
in the diamond class. It was almost‘ 
freak; but it was a freak that set 
farmers aiming at such freak yields. 

But its fame would probably never 
have spread had it not been for a poor 
Saskatchewan farmer, who neighbors 
regarded as sound in theory but too 
scientific for profit. As everyone knows 
the West had up to 1911 aimed rather 
at average aggregate yields on big 
areas than enormous yields on small 
areas. Seager Wheeler had been trying 
the other way round. To economize 
the mounting costs of equipment and 
labor, he was aiming at enormous 
yields on small areas; and it hadn’t 
panned out very well. In fact, the night 
a telegraphic message from the near- 
est city went out to Wheeler’s place at 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, he and his 
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We wanted to give men the benefits 
of palm and olive oils in shaving. 

We knew these softening, soothing 
vils were the best for the face—for 
3,000 years that had been known. 
But our problem was to apply their 
balmy blend to a shaving cream. 

It was not easy—though we cer- 
tainly knew soap making well. Our 
creation of the finest toilet soap 
known had proved that. 

We made up and tested scientifi- 
cally 130 different kinds of shaving 
cream. We tested all other known 
creams, too. We found their virtues 
and their faults. And step by step, 
and month by month, we improved 
our formtilas until we seemed to 
reach perfection in each quality 
desired. 


Formula No. 130 was right 

In this formula we found we had 
at last attained the ideal shaving 
cream. It proved superior on these 
tests : 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving 
Cream 
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oothing Shave 


Plus 4 things more 


By V. K. Cassady, B.S., M.S., Chief Chemist 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. Just one-half gram—a bit of 
cream—proves plenty for a luxurious 
shave. 

The oil coating on the beard is re- 
moved almost instantly. Within one 
minute the beard absorbs 15% of 
water—enough to soften the stub- 
bornest beard. Such quick efficiency 
is astonishing. 

The lather maintains its rich, 
creamy fulness for ten minutes on 
the face. Plenty of time to shave. 

The palm and olive oils are the 
supreme lubricant, soft and soothing 
to the skin. So the need for lotions 
is ended. 


Now test it yourself 

Millions have already adopted 
Palmolive Shaving Cream because of 
these superiorities. 

The coupon will bring you a trial 
tube without cost. You will be de- 
lighted with what we accomplish for 
you. 
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10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 281, 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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wife were considering whether they 
had better nail up a sheriff’s attach- 
ment to their door and quit. 

The telegram changed their minds. 
They had won the world champion 
prize of $1,000 for the best bushel of 
spring wheat grains ever grown. It 
was this plot of one-nineteenth of an 
acre that ran eighty-one bushels to the 
acre. Four years in succession Seager 
Wheeler won that championship. Mar- 
quis wheat had not only outraced 
frost; but by 1918 had enriched the 
world to the extent of $600,000,000, 
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when 300,000,000 bushels were grown. 

It is one of the greatest triumphs of 
science in field work; and now the 
scientists are at it again. In fields of 
1000 acres each it is a terribly diffi- 
cult matter to get a wheat of which 
the first plantings will not shatter in 
high winds before the last plantings 
of the same field can be cut and 
threshed. 

“Ruby” is the name of the wheat 
which is trying to defy the winds as 
Marquis has defied the frosts. 

Wassaic, New York 


Can Freight Rates Come Down? 


(Continued from page 532) 


made, even if the Board gives its ap- 
proval. Railroad wages increased $2,- 
156,417,594 during the war period. The 
cost of fuel increased $200,000,000 and 
taxes $60,000,000. The increase in costs 
of materials cannot be calculated. Cut- 
ting off all the advances given to labor 
since 1916 would not make it possible 
to restore pre-war freight rates—and 
would precipitate a strike. 

Granting that there will be some cut 
in railroad wages, how will the in- 
crease in railroad earnings be used? 
First, to “take the diphtheria sign off 
railroad securities” by paying divi- 
dends; second, to replace worn-out 
equipment, of which there has been no 
replacement for more than a year; 
third, to reduce passenger fares, since 
passenger trains must be run anyway, 
whether empty or full. 

There may be something left with 
which to reduce freight rates, but rail- 
road experts doubt it. 

Business leaders, seeing that the 
railroads cannot be permitted to earn a 
6 per cent profit without injury to 
business interests, are coming rapidly 
to the opinion that the vital service of 
transportation should be provided as 
the mail service is provided—by the 
Government, on a non-profit basis. 

The railroads were the first efficient 
industry. But the legend of their ef- 
ficiency is dying out, and it is coming 
to be seen by comparison that the Gov- 
ernment didn’t do so bad a job when 
it operated the lines. 

Could freight rates be brought back 
to the old basis under Government 
operation? Certainly rates would not 
have to be so high, if it were no longer 
necessary for the railroads to earn a 
profit. Then there are certain econo- 
mies, some introduced by Mr. McAdoo 
and some hinted by Secretary Hoover 
in his suggestion that an advisory 
bureau be created in the Department 
of Commerce looking to the elimina- 
tion of transportation wastes both on 
the railroads and in shipping, and to 
freer use of the highways and canals, 
and further development of aerial 
transportation. 

On the other hand, the Government 
would not reduce railroad wages nor 
could operating economies be put into 
practice, over a week-end. Rates could 
not be reduced to anywhere near the 
old levels within a period of some 
years ... unless the Government stood 


a deficit. And no administration that 
operated the railways at a loss would 
be returned to power. 

In the meantime industry must oper- 
ate. It cannot close up shop and wait 
until that happy day when freight 
rates get back to the 1916 level. It is 
at present organized on the basis of 
the long haul. The cost of the long 
haul has been made prohibitive. It 
will, therefore, reorganize on the basis 
of the short haul, which means de- 
centralization. 

An enlightened Administration would 
not attempt to interfere with this pro- 
cess, but rather would encourage it, 
since it means the elimination of 
transportation waste. There will be no 
new period of railroad expansion in 
the United States during the present 
generation at least. Ways must there- 
fore be found that will enable the rail- 
roads to meet the needs of the country 
for transportation without expansion. 

One way of doing it’ would be to 
abandon the present crazy quilt rate 
structure, and substitute a scientific 
system of rate making, in which rates 
would be based on the cost of render- 
ing the service.’ 

The idea under consideration of Gov- 
ernment officials, who look farther than 
tomorrow and believe they see Govern- 
ment ownership in the near distance, 
is that rates shall be based on a flat 
charge per mile, plus the cost of 
handling the goods at terminals. Mr. 
McAdoo made a gesture in this direc- 
tion when he appointed his Committee 
on Classifications late in the war. It 
was the first step toward adoption of 
the mileage system of rate making, 
which is said to be on the point of 
adoption in England. 

Business would support such a sys- 
tem in just the degree to which it 
had been decentralized when the time 
for installing it came. It would be of 
advantage to decentralized industry 
and would increase the pressure upon 
industries that had not decentralized 
by its tendency to make the cost of long 
distance transportation prohibitive. 

To send a cord of wood twenty miles 
by cart in colonial days cost $3; to 
have it hauled three times as far cost 
three times as. much, or more than the 
cord of wood was worth. The result 
was that every household cut its own, 
if there was wood in the neighborhood, 
instead of having it hauled from a dis- 
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tance. Gradually the railroads put the 
cartage systems out of business and 
the canals fell into disuse in many 
cases. 

But now both are coming back. 

In 1920 there was an increase over 

1919 in the number of motor vehicles 
in the United States of 22 per cent. 
The increase lacks but 4 per cent of 
being equal to the total number of 
such vehicles in use six years ago. 
Within a radius of fifty miles freight 
can be transported cheaper by truck 
than by rail. 
» Adding railroad terminal charges to 
the mileage rate would exert another 
strong influence toward further decen- 
tralization. Since terminal charges are 
highest in the great cities and lower 
in the small towns manufacturing 
plants would be drawn away from the 
present congested centers. 

A tendency toward decentralization 
is evident even in agriculture. The 
South, for instance, is planting less 
cotton this year and is giving more at- 
tention to the production of cereal 
crops for its own use, as a means of 
escaping the charges on flour from the 
West. 

Perhaps the most interesting devel- 
opment in this line, however, is the 
drift back to the farms in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States. 
The high prices that must now be 
charged for the products of western 
farms to cover the freight rate to the 
East have made it possible again to 
work these long abandoned farms at a 
profit. 

The books of a firm of farm brokers 
of nation-wide scope in New York 
show that its sales of farms in Febru- 
ary increased over last year in New 
England by 200 per cent and in the 
Middle Atlantic States by 175 per 
cent. Two-thirds of the sales now being 
made are to men from the cities—a 
proportion exactly reverse of that of 
former times. 

Decentralization will never be so 
complete that the visitor to America 
in the future will find a flour mill in 
every cellar, but flour mills grinding 
flour for each neighborhood from 
wheat raised in the surrounding coun- 
tryside may be as numerous as laun- 
dries. The milling trust, and all other 
trusts in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, developed inevitably as a result 
of the concentration of manufactur- 
ing brought about by low freight 
rates. High freight rates will do what 
all the courts have been unable to do. 
They will break up the trusts by re- 
storing competition. 

Much machinery has been invented 
during recent years permitting of 
operation in small units quite as eco- 
nomically as in large units. When in- 
dustry rebuilds, and old investments 
are abandoned, new inventions have 
their day. Not only the waste of trans- 
portation, but every other possible 
waste, principally the waste of man- 
power, is eliminated when industry is 
shaken up, as it is now being shaken. 

Low freight rates have been of in- 
estimable value in binding the nation 
together, by making each section de- 
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pendent on every other—but now the 
nation needs no artificial ties. 

There will necessarily be a period 
of some confusion and anxiety while 
the process of decentralization works 
itself out, but when it has been com- 
pleted and freight rates again descend, 
the industry of the country will be or- 
ganized on a logical basis, ready for a 
period of intensive development un- 
equaled in all its history. 

Washington, D. C. 


Patches of Peace 

(Continued from page 534) 
They said: “The thing is impossible!” 
But Mr. Carol is seeing it thru and it 
is all coming—airy rooms, central 
heating plant, the best plumbing, econ- 
omy of space, and a clinic for expect- 
ant mothers. Everything which “could 
not be done” is being done, and will be 
finished in July, 1921. 

It must be finished, for Mr. Carol 
fell in love with one of the English 
nurses and wants to be married and 
return to the States. 

This Hospital will be a monument to 
the work of the Quakers in France. 
They were the first to come to recon- 
struct when German guns were men- 
acing, they are the last to go. They 
leave behind them an _ imperishable 
work and name: “L’Amis,” the Friends 
—of God and of man. 


HEN the American thought 

about the Germany he loved, or 
could still love, he often had in mind 
Bavaria and, above all, the city of 
Munich. The Germany lingering in his 
memory included Lake Constance, the 
mountains of upper Bavaria, Ober- 
ammergau, Niiremburg, Munich, with 
its art galleries, the lovely Frauen- 
kirche, the Opera, Wagner’s Ring. 

It is all there, undamaged by bullets 
or the Volstead act, but as different 
from what it once was as a sick man 
is from one who is well; or as a psy- 
chopathic ward in a hospital is differ- 
ent from a kindergarten. 

Fat-bellied men, rosy-cheeked women 
and children, the noisy throng of stu- 
dents, Cook’s tourists making their 
weary rounds thru the art galleries, 
throngs crowding around the displays 
in the art stores, the martial beat upon 
the pavement made by marching sol- 
diers, gossiping women in the door- 
ways, tipsy beer consumers singing 
folk songs—are no more. Munich is 
ashen grey, the street traffic is negli- 
gible and the public builcings neg- 
lected. The Quakers occupy the king’s 
palace and, from there, control the 
feeding of half-starved children. No 
picturesque soldiers are on guard, and 
the nights are silent and long. The 
steins are only kalf full and “the 
mourners go about the streets.” Mu- 
nich’ is sick, physically depleted and 
mentally deranged—and no wonder! 
It went thru the war, a terrible revo- 
lution, counter-revolution, and famine. 
It has to drink beer without “influ- 
ence;” it daily sees women, children 
and University students fed by the 
bounty of a triumphant enemy; it feel= 
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the relentless grip of the Allies; it 
swung from the extreme left of Bol- 
shevism to the extreme right of Mon- 
archism, where it now is, digging in— 
waiting— 

The people of Munich seem perfectly 
sane till one touches politics, and then 
they begin to rave. In an interview 
with the Editor-in-Chief of the leading 
daily I realized as never before how 
sick the Bavarians are. I had not been 
with him two minutes when he began 
to talk wildly about the past, the dead, 
irredeemable past. He made a vain- 
glorious attempt to justify everything 
which Germany has done and cruelly 
and blindly condemned France and 
England. He cherishes a silly hope 
that a certain German-American Alli- 
ance in Chicago may save the Father- 
land from utter ruin. I spent hours 
trying to calm the man, only to find 
that he was not merely sick but stupid; 
not only stupid but ignorant—in fact, 
incurable. 

I met not only the most insane but 
also the sanest Bavarians, and chief 
among them, Prof. Frederick W. 
Foerster, of the University of Munich, 
now at Luzerne. I spent two hours, 
quiet and inspiring hours, with him. 
He was the one great man in Germany 
who condemned the invasion of Bel- 
gium and the sinking of the “Lusi- 
tania.” 

As nearly all the people I met gave 
me the impression of confused, guilty 
men trying to justify themselves, so I 
received from him the impression of a 
man of absolute probity. He reminds 
one of Tolstoy, tho he is gentler, and 
his blue eyes are kindlier; but he puts 
the same insistence upon salvation 
thru the words of Jesus, upon the con- 
demnation of war, of patriotism as the 
supreme virtue, and of brutal exploi- 
tation of the poor. He is convinced of 
the guilt of Germany, and believes in 
her redemption thru suffering. 

His hold upon the masses is remark- 
able, and to that he owes the fact that 
he could preach and teach his doctrines 
during the war. He delivered his lec- 
tures, protected by his students, while 
kis lecture room was being stormed by 
“blind patriots.” The reaction at the 
present time, however, made his work 
so difficult that he thought it wisest to 
retire to Switzerland, where he is 
writing, and waiting in the quietness 
and confidence of those “whose trust 
is in the Lord.” 

I spent other pleasant hours with his 
successor, Professor , a very con- 
scientious and effective teacher, but 
with no political influence. He told me 
that Professor Foerster could have 
been elected President of the German 
Federation; but, knowing that his con- 
victions were shared by only a small 
minority, he declined the honor. Had 
he accepted it he might have been 
killed, for now, especially in Bavaria, 
the old spirit is triumphant. Clerical- 
ism, Aristocracy, and Monarchy are in 
the saddle. On Sundays, officers parade 
in full uniform with their decorations 
proudly worn, and I have noticed a 
growing tendency in the display of 
these tawdry toys. The Prince Regent’s 
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picture is everywhere displayed, and 
in the Gymnasium I visited, I saw the 
ex-Kaiser’s photograph, tho it has 
vanished from the public schools. 

Professor believes that this re- 
action is natural, that the Revolution 
on one side and the unconciliatory atti- 
tude of the Allies on the other explain 
it. He said: 


There was a time, especially in 1919, 
when the German people were beginning 
to feel their guilt, and were in a repent- 
ant mood; but now that they see the 
Allies depending upon might as _ their 
weapon, and that their greed is insatiable, 
they say: “We are no worse than they, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm is no greater criminal 
than Lloyd George.” 


The conditions are worse now than ever, 
and the confusion of mind greater. The 
only hope of the privileged class is in the 
restoration of the Monarchy, and that of 
the Left, in a Soviet republic. 

Professor and others of his col- 
leagues whom I met have a strong hope 
that salvation will come out of Amer- 
ica—not from the hyphenated Ameri- 
cans, but from the right minded, 
disinterested men who are not pro- 
German, but pro-human; for the prob- 
lem of Germany is practically the 
problem of the whole civilized world. 

I have met sane women in Munich, 
women who show and confess the im- 
press of Jane Addams. They see the 
salvation of Germany in confession 
and cleansing, and struggle politically 
for a democracy which is both safe and 
efficient. They are a growing minority, 
and are the hope of their country. 

The immediate future of Bavaria is 
dark; she refuses to disarm, she is full 
of fear, and her little children are be- 
ing poisoned by the prevailing mental 
disease. The bright spots are few: 
chiefly a small group of honest, intel- 
ligent men under the leadership of 
Foerster, a larger number of liberal 
minded women training themselves for 
the task of leadership, and in no small 
degree the fact that calm, sweet-spir- 
ited Quakers are feeding the starving 
children, and are heaping “coals of 
fire,” or rather hot cocoa and beans, 
upon the heads of our enemies. 

As Professor Becker, the head of the 
Student Social Service Department, 
told me: “The one bright spot in our 
dark times is the work and the spirit 
of the Quakers. They came and gave 
food and themselves; they asked no 
questions, and peddled no opinions. 

“IT am a convinced Roman Catholic, 
and I will die one, but I am conquered 
by the Quaker spirit, and I am not the 
only one!” 

We walked together thru the old, 
picturesque part of Munich and talked; 
we were both in a spiritual agony. 
Then we saw from afar the outlines of 
the mountains, and he said: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 

And I said, “Amen.” 








A Correction 


The immigration chart which was pub- 
lished on page 408 of The Independent for 
April 16 should have been credited to 
“Warne’s Book of Charts,” in which it was 
first published. 
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War Photos| 


The U. S. Government’s Oficial 
Pictures—1400 in One Portfolio 


The gripping story of the War 


told in Pictures 

HE finest souvenir of the Great War 

imaginable has appeared in a wonderful 

large size portfolio (9% by 11% inches) 
of 1400 official war photographs (many of 
them taken at risk of life) showing where 
your boy, your friend, or your division 
trained, fought and conquered, with many 
Navy and Air Service scenes. 

These pictures were taken by members of 
the United State Signal Corps, filed with 
many others in the archives of the War Col- 
lege at Washington and have now been se- 
lected for publication by the former censorship 
officials, Captain James C. Russell and Cap- 
tain William E. Moore. 

This portfolio has been pronounced by 
prominent generals, statesmen, and editors 
to be a ar memento of the very greatest 
interest. It sells for the extremely low 
price of $7.50. 


‘ Send for Exhibition 
Photos—FREE 


A few free exhibition photos from this port- 
folio will be sent you upon your simple re- 
quest, together with full details of how you 
may examine the portfolio itself without risk- 
ing a single cent. Do not miss this remark- 
able opportunity. There is no obligation, Just 
ask for the free official photos. Write today. 


Address Pictorial Bureau, Dept. 2375 
710 14th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. Golden Fields. 


1. Why is the title, “Golden Fields,” better 
than “Growing Wheat,” or “Canadian 
Wheat,” or “The Story of American 
Wheat,” or “Finding the Best Wheat’’? 
Why should you spend considerable thought 
in writing a title for any article? 

2. Write an original short story in which you 
represent a wheat-grower struggling against 
the difficulties that confront him. Try to 
make your story as romantic and as excit- 
ing as any story of old-time adventure. 

3. Give a clear explanation of what modern 
science is doing to aid the farmer in grow- 
ing better wheat. 

4. Imagine that you have found a letter writ- 
ten by David Fyfe, telling the story of his 
“better wheat.” Reproduce the letter. Make 
a definite effort to indicate the daily life, 
and the individuality, of David Fyfe. 

5. Prepare an instructive article on Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba. Emphasize _ strongly 
those points that you think should interest 
people most. 

6. Write a paragraph of poetic prose, or a 
few lines of verse, telling what thoughts 
are suggested by a great field of wheat. 

Il. The Angelus—1921. 


1. Write a poetic description of the picture 
called “The Angelus.” 

2. Imagine that you interview “the old woman 
of St. Aubin.” Write the interview in full. 
Tell a circumstances under which you 

the 


meet woman. Reproduce her own 
words, so that they will reflect her charac- 
ter. 


8. Imagine that you and some of your friends 
have contributed to the purchase of a bell 
for a French village. Write a speech of 
dedication, such as you might give just be- 
fore sending the bell to France. 

lll. The Custer Wolf. 


1. Write a narrative that will tell the story 
of “The Custer Wolf.” Make your narra- 
tive lead the reader to sympathize strongly 
either with the wolf or with the people 
who hunted for it. Try to imitate the char- 
acteristics of Ernest Thompson-Seton’s 
stories of animal life, such as “The Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly.” Write about the wolf 
as tho it had human emotions. 

IV. Quirks. 


1. “When not required for Shakespeare festi- 
vals the Shakespeare Memorial Theater at 
Stratford-on-Avon is to be used as a mo- 
tion picture theater.” Imagine that the 
shade of Shakespeare and the characters 
that he created return to the theater at 
night and discuss the present use of the 
theater. Give their conversation, writing 
it in the form of a dramatic sketch. Either 
defend or oppose motion pictures as 
worthy products of the dramatic art. 

V. Bryn Mawr’s Labor College. 


1. Prepare a speech in which you try to in- 
terest women workers in Bryn Mawr’s 
Labor College. Emphasize the advantages 
that women workers may gain. 

Vi. Patches of Ppace. 


1. Write, as if for a graduation oration, a 
contrast on “The Tomb of Napoleon and 
the Grave of the Unknown French Soldier.” 
Begin by writing pure description. Make 
your work develop both thought and emo- 
tion. 

2. Summarize what the article indicates con- 
cerning the’ character of the French 
Quakers. 

8. Read aloud the first quotation from the 
words of the Quakers. 

4. Read aloud the quotation beginning “Some- 
day it is all coming true.” Explain exactly 
what the quotation means. 

5. Summarize what the article says concern- 
ing the present attitude of most people in 
Germany. 

6. Read aloud Professor Foerster’s words be- 
ginning “She is more guilty than the other 
European powers.” Explain the meaning 
of all that Professor Foerster said. 

7. Give reasons to show that the conclusion 
of the article is or is not a suitable con- 
clusion. 

Vil. A Literate Citizenship. 


1. Write two briefs, one to show the argu- 
ments in favor of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for the State of New 
York, and the other to show the arguments 
against the proposed amendment. 


History, Civics and 
‘ Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former Assistant in History at 
Columbia University 


|. Railroads— Can Freight Rates Come 
Down? Are the Rail-oads Efficient? 


1. Why do increased freight rates encourage 
the development of local industries and 
discourage the competition of large pro- 
ducers in distant cities? 

2. Suppose railroads and other cheap methods 
of wholesale transportation had never been 
invented; could modern large-scale 
tries have arisen? 

3. Compare the effect of high freight rates 
in discouraging interstate traffic with the 
effect of tariffs in discouraging interna- 
tional traffic. What are the disadvantages 
of cutting off outside competition from a 
local market? What are the advantages? 

4. In what ways do the labor unionists hold 
that the railroad companies could cut ex- 
penses without cutting wages? 

5. What answer do the railroad operatives 
give to the charge that they have man- 
aged the transportation industry inef- 
ficiently ? 

6. Do you think that a railway system is 
most efficiently managed: (a) under full 
control of private owners, (b) under pri- 
vate control but with public supervision 
to fix rates and prevent abuses, (c) under 
publie ownership but with operation by 
private contractors, (d) under full public 
ownership and management, (e) under 
joint control of owners, employees and the 
public as proposed bv the “Plumb plan’’? 
What objections might be urged against 
each of these methods? 

Il. Economic Problems — Golden 
Steel Policies. Shipmen Still Out. 

1. Show how the wheat industry has made 
possible the development of western Can- 
ada. What qualities were needed in the 
wheat raised in the far north? 

2. How is the steel industry affected by the 
industrial slump? What labor policies are 
being adopted to meet changed conditions? 

8. Notice the tendency to reduction in wages 
in the merchant marine, in the steel indus- 
try, and on the railroads. What common 
causes are bringing about lower wages in 
so many industries? Can you mention, from 
your own knowledge, any other industries 
similarly affected? 


The Crisis in Europe—Patches of Peace 
The Warning. An End to “Splendid 
Isolation.’’ The Upper Silesian War. 
Poles vs. Allies. 

1. Summarize Dr. Steiner’s impressions of 
post-war Europe. Describe the part played 
by American charity in bringing back 
wholesome and normal conditions. 

2. What light does Dr. Steiner’s article throw 
on the refusal of Bavaria to disarm at the 
command of the Allies and even of the 
central German Government? What does 
he tell about the conflicting forces of mili- 
tarism and pacifism in Bavaria? 

3. What is the significance of the fact that 
the American Government has decided to 
be represented once again in the Allied 
Supreme Council? 

4. Distinguish between the Supreme Council 
of the Allies and the Council of the League 
of Nations. Why do both bodies continue 
to exist? 

5. What demands are contained in the ulti- 
matum of the Allies to Germany? 

6. On what grounds did Premier Lloyd George 
defend the Allied ultimatum? 

7. Why in your opinion did the Allies grant 
Germany twelve days of grace to accept 
the bill presented by the Reparation Com- 
mission? Why did the German Gdvernment 
accept after threatening for so long to 
refuse? Show how a resort to military 
measures would have injured both the 
Allies and Germany, and why both sides 
were anxious to avert a crisis. 

8. Why was it difficult to settle the question 
of Upper Silesia on the basis of the plebis- 
cite? Refer to the map in your answer. 

9. What was the cause of _the Polish out- 

break? In what embarrassing position does 

it place the Allies? 


BA. Literacy Test—A Literate Citizen- 
p. 


indus- 


Fields. 


s 

1. What arguments for and against the lit- 
eracy test for voters are mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Giddings? What qualifications for 
voters are required in your own state? 

2. Prepare a brief for debate on the topic: 
Resolved, That no one should be considered 
qualified to vote unless he (or she) can 

and write the English language. 








